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* Auf Wiedersehen!’ Soran the significant description of a cartoon 
on the German evacuation of Alsace published at the time in the 
Jugend. Two Uhlans on the Rhine bridge from Strasbourg into 
Germany turn in their saddles for a last look at the gaunt silhouette 
of the famous cathedral, and by these words give expression to the 
Teuton’s dream of revenge. And that indeed is the only constant 
factor in the European situation. Germany is spoiling to reverse 
the results achieved at Versailles. The rising generation is being 
‘educated not to forget the past nor to accept the present. Thinly 
veiled military organisations keep the fighting spirit alive through- 
out the length and breadth of the country, bend the youth to army 
discipline, and maintain a nucleus of men who served in the 
war with a view to their training and officering those who will 
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bear the burden of the next. Industrial development constantly 
keeps one eye on the military requirements of the future. The 
German merchant marine has been rebuilt with a speed and 
efficiency which one can only admire. And now a cautious, but 
widespread, propaganda is being carried on to fan the interest in 
the navy. The hope of recovering the colonies is never allowed to 
flag. Professors vie with ex-Ministers and business men to supply 
arguments in its support. The latest development is the demand 
for liberty to construct more aeroplanes. 

In short, as both British and French experts keep telling us 
with laudable monotony, the whole German mind is bent on 
discovering ways in which ceaseless military preparation can be 
disguised in some peaceful garb. 

Politicians of all colours are straining every muscle to undo the 
Versailles Peace Treaty—even to its fundamental admission of 
guilt! Nor is there in this respect any great difference between the 
Nationalists, the Socialists and the Centre parties ; their aims are 
the same, though they differ as to the opportune moment for put- 
ting them to the test. Not long ago a Hamburg business man, 
neither a Prussian nor very extreme in his general views, spent 
much time in telling me how Germany needed peace and stability ; 
how pacific was the national mind ; how anxious were all classes 
to get back to normal life and prosperity. They wanted nothing 
so much as the friendly development of commercial relations with 
England. ‘ But, of course,’ he suddenly added, ‘ France will have 
to be taught a lesson before we can finally settle down.’ The 
vehemence, the obvious sincerity, of these words were more 
significant than all the preceding argument. And it is but one 
expression of the generally prevailing opinion in Germany. Who- 
ever has travelled beyond the Rhine, both two or three years ago 
and again recently, will bear me out that, whilst the Ruhr occupa- 
tion has added bitterness to the German feelings of. enmity towards 
France, it did not initiate these feelings, nor will they end with the 
evacuation. 

Yet, in the face of all these unmistakable manifestations of the 
real German spirit, we find the British Press, with rare exceptions, 
sheepishly echoing the demand for the immediate evacuation of the 
Ruhr by the French and of the Cologne sector by our own forces. 
It may be granted that in the manner in which the Ruhr occupa- 
tion was initiated and carried out blunders have been made. 
But can anyone still maintain that this step has not con- 
tributed more than anything else to the final acceptance by 
Germany of the provisions of the Dawes scheme? And if a 
better understanding had existed between France and England, 
would not British co-operation with France have brought 
Germany to reason many months earlier? No sooner, in fact, 
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did Germany see her two opponents agreed than the end of her 
resistance came in sight, and her submission became a foregone 
conclusion. 

By all means let us labour for peace ; let us foster international 
goodwill and friendship; let us erect the scaffolding for the 
palace of universal justice. But, before all else, let us aid 
civilisation itself by preventing the war, the ominous fore- 
bodings of which are so plainly discernible. Let us at least 
remain on the Rhine and leave the French on the Ruhr until 
Germany has given full effect to her latest undertakings. And, 
first and last, let us not forget that the whole of Germany is 
eagerly preparing for ‘ the day’ of revenge. Perhaps it is idle to 
expect anything else, for there is more than even the age-long and 
recently intensified hatred which threatens France from the East : 
there is the overwhelming mass of the steadily increasing Teutonic 
peoples of Central Europe, seeking room for expansion. The fact 
that even the combined populations of France, Belgium and 
Luxemburg fall short by some 40 per cent. of the aggregate 
number of Germans and German-Austrians prevents the establish- 
ment of cordial relations, leading, as it needs must, to apprehension 
on the French and arrogance on the German side. 

Behind the persistent racial animosity between France and 
Germany, then, we find one of those fundamental causes which 
throughout history, sooner or later, always led to conflict unless 
definite means were found to deflect the opposing forces. 

The first need is to deal with the match that might set the hay- 
stack ablaze, namely, German nationalism. Since the war the 
example of Great Britain in political matters has had aconsiderable 
effect on the Continent. Our recent elections, with their vast land~- 
slide towards Conservatism, are bound to raise echoes. Already 
the German Nationalists are encouraging their followers with 
the prospect of similar success. It is an urgent necessity that 
they be taught they have nothing in common with the British 
Conservative Party. The ‘Conservative’ vote in this country 
was not a call for reactionary government, or the rule of a 
class. It was the outcome of a determination to achieve stability, 
of aversion from the upheaval contemplated by the Socialists. 
Peace abroad and strenuous economic and social development 
within the Empire are the aims of the British Conservatives. 
War without and reaction at home form the objectives of the 
German Nationalists. In view of the imminent German elections, 
there is no time to lose in issuing an authoritative statement from 
which the Nationalists in Germany will grasp—without a possi- 
bility of misunderstanding—that they have nothing in common 
with and need expect no sympathy from the party which now 
tules England. Unless this is done, their following will increase, 
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with the expectation of ultimate success. For if Germany sawa 
chance of overpowering France to-morrow, the whole nation 
would turn ‘ Nationalist,’ as it did in 1914. 

But can the British Government make a statement which wil] 
deter Germany from attempting to overrun the eastern frontiers 
of France? Has it a definite policy in Alsace-Lorraine, and on 
the left bank of the Rhine, as it has in Belgium? We often hear 
of an ‘instinctive continuity’ in British foreign policy which, 
reaching higher than party politics, bridges the gaps between 
succeeding generations. But, though its fundamental tendencies 
may be known, are its practical applications equally certain? 
Are we in the future to follow the precedent of 1914, when the 
invasion of Belgium made it unavoidable that we should assist 
France, or are we to repeat the tragic blunder of 1870 and limit 
ourselves to an ineffectual protest? Must we adhere to the 
‘ Wellington line’ of 1815, which gave France the whole of the 
present three departments of the Upper and Lower Rhine and the 
Moselle, or should we revert to that of 1814, which added Landau 
and the Sarre basin? Is there a definite British policy for Alsace- 
Lorraine ? What ought it to be? A national answer is urgently 
needed, for upon it will depend the postponement, possibly even 
the avoidance, of another war between Germany and France. 

Let us first make up our minds as to France’s eastern frontier. 
Since my last return from a visit to the three departments which 
were detached from France in 1870 and reunited in 1918 I have 
come across a curiously persistent tendency in this country to 
question the ‘Frenchness’ of their populations. Unless sub- 
terranean German propaganda be at the bottom of this, I fail to 
understand the doubt which actuates such questions. Is it not 
enough that during the forty-four years from 1870 until the out- 
break of the latest war these populations never acquiesced in 
the German domination; that, for all their economic progress 
and material prosperity, they clung to their ties with France? 
Can anyone still ignore the countless tragedies of the men who left 
their native land and cut their family ties to serve the cause of 
France beyond the Vosges and the no less profound sufferings 
of those who decided to serve the German conqueror that they 
might the better serve France in Alsace or Lorraine? Do they 
stand for nothing, those tens of thousands of young men who, 
born in German territory, fought shoulder to shoulder with their 
French comrades, who, for all their German-sounding names, 
were not different from the French poilu ? But, it is insinuated, 
in the years which have gone by since the Armistice the Alsatians 
and Lorrainers have had time to make comparisons and to register 
regrets. Speaking from personal experience, I found no trace of 
it. I have met people who spoke only French and others who 
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understood nothing beyond German and their own friendly 
patois, men who had fled to France as youths and served in the 
French Army and others who had remained behind and performed 
service under the German eagles and in the German administration 
of the Reichsland. I have talked to men who have sat in the pro- 
vincial Parliament which Germany reluctantly set up in the con- 
quered territory, and with youths who are active members of 
debating clubs and take lessons in elocution in order that they 
may one day grace the Franch Parliament with their oratorical 
powers and practical sense. I have listened to the views of 
passionately militant Roman Catholics aglow with indignation 
at the attack by the Herriot Government upon their faith, their 
public worship, and their educational system, and to the more 
ponderous pleading of Protestants who, though linked in their 
faith with the Churches in Germany, sounded a warning note 
against playing into the hands of the Germans. I have come 
across Jews anxious not to be identified with any provincial aims, 
but only to form part of the national party groups (usually on 
the Radical side), and materialists to whom economics seemed 
the only terms in which national problems should be stated. 
Many and divergent were the opinions they emitted, vigorous 
their arguments in support of their views. But there was not 
one among them who conceived that Alsace and Lorraine should 
not form part of France or thought it worth while to argue against 
this hypothetical view. Not one of them used the words ‘ France’ 
or ‘ French ’ otherwise than as including Alsace and the Alsatians, 
Lorraine and its people. If they wished to differentiate they spoke 
of ‘the interior’ and of their countrymen ‘from the interior.’ 
But in their hearts, as well as in the little troublesome matters of 
every-day political life, they know themselves to be French, what- 
ever their language or accent. They pay their taxes with a 
promptness envied by the tax collectors ‘ in the interior,’ and the 
recruits from Alsace and Lorraine join the French colours with a 
cheerful alacrity. At the May elections, which brought about the 
fall of M. Poincaré’s Cabinet and led to the resignation of M. 
Millerand, twenty-one out of the twenty-four deputies to the 
French Chamber who represent the border departments supported 
M. Poincaré’s anti-German policy, whilst not a single autonomist 
even presented himself. If neither language differences nor a 
fiercely anti-German policy can sever Alsace and Lorraine from the 
body of France, no more has the anti-religious activity of the 
present French Government produced any effect in this direction, 
deeply as it is resented throughout the redeemed departments. It 
has roused the Catholic populations of Alsace and Lorraine (some 
60 per cent.) to a widespread, determined, well-organised and 
bluntly outspoken opposition against the introduction in their 
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departments of the bitterly sectarian and anti-religious French 
‘separation ’ laws of 1905. They have expressed in unmistakable 
accents their resolve to resist this infringement of their religious 
freedom with all means in their power, if need be by force. The 
Alsatian Protestants, less violent and politically less solidly 
organised, have shown themselves equally determined not to 
accept the 1905 laws without fundamental modifications. Yet, 
in all this atmosphere of passionate opposition against the present 
French Government, not a word has been heard against France, 
In all the numerous open-air processions and meetings which this 
summer were a regular feature throughout Alsace and Lorraine, 
and which served to spread and organise the opposition, deputies 
‘ from the interior’ regularly took part, and nothing was said, or 
even hinted, to which the most patriotic Frenchman or the 
soundest Republican could take offence. The opposition was 
against a political party’s programme, not against the nation. 
Perhaps, however, the reluctantly given testimony of a 
German writer may be even more convincing. After revisiting 
Strasbourg, a Herr Grauthoff confided his bitter disappointment 
to the Vossische Zeitung of June 4, 1924. Having described in 
detail how ‘ French’ he found the whole population, in outer life 
as well as at heart, he complains of the scant sympathy which was 
shown to him when he made himself known as a German. He 
points out the disappearance of German literature from the 
windows of the bookshops, and comments on the curious indiffer- 
ence of the people to this loss, which struck him as very terrible. 
Is it right [he then questions] that our people should build up illusions 
which might once again lead to their undoing ? Ought I to call the 
Germans to the assistance of Alsace ? . . . You may stone me, oh, my 


countrymen, but I shall nevertheless throw up into your faces the truth 
from which I suffered out there ; Alsace does not want us; the Alsatians 


- @vre lost to us. 


And again, in discussing the education question this German 
witness bitterly remarks: ‘ The assimilation has been achieved 
faster than even the French themselves expected.’ Surely this testi- 
mony needs no further elaboration. 

Practical proof of Alsace-Lorraine’s sincere desire for assimila- 
tion with and absorption by France is to be found in the way in 
which the French legislation and administration are being intro- 
duced into the redeemed provinces, which for close upon fifty 
years had followed their separate provincial development in these 
matters. Thanks to this determined desire for assimilation and 
their inborn good sense, the Alsatians and Lorrainers enabled 
M. Millerand, their first ‘ Commissioner-General,’ to evolve a 
system which led to the introduction into the life of these popu- 
lations of over 500 French laws without meeting with any resist- 
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ance and without rousing a single voice in protest. No one, then, 
can honestly maintain that the present eastern frontiers of France 
include any peoples other than such as are French with their 
hearts and their souls. 

From the British point of view, this frontier has the sanction 
of no less an authority than Wellington, who laid it down and 


succeeded in getting it accepted by the Congress of Vienna in 


1815. The inclusion of Landau is a minor question, and though it 
was raised by the French in the recent peace pourparlers, I do 
not believe that any French politician actively supports it to-day. 

The British Government’s attitude in 1870 suffered from 
pressure exercised by influences which are not likely to recur 
in our history. But Gladstone had a clear vision of the import- 
ance of the Alsatian question. Having, as Lord Morley tells 
us; been defeated in his ‘ effort to speak with the other neutral 
Powers against the transfer of Alsace and Lorraine without 
reference to the populations,’ he persevered in urging the view 
that the matter ‘ involved considerations of legitimate interest to 
all the Powers of Europe. It appeared to bear on the Belgian 
question in particular. It was also a principle likely to be of great 
consequence in the eventual settlement of the Eastern question.’ 
His prophecy (made to Lord Granville on December 20, 1870) 
that ‘ this violent laceration and transfer was to lead us from bad 
to worse, and to be the beginning of a new series of European 
complications,’ was to be tragically fulfilled, and fully justified 
President Wilson’s words that ‘the wrong done to France by 
Prussia in 1871 in the matter of Alsace-Lorraine . . . unsettled 
the peace of the world for nearly fifty years.’ * 

The valley of the Sarre, however, presents altogether another 
problem. Its exclusion in 1815 (after it had been included within 
the borders of France in 1814) was based upon the fact that the 
population, overwhelmingly of Germanic race, was preponderantly 
in sympathy with Germany, and would have formed an alien 
enclave within French territory. There is little doubt that 
materially the same situation existed in 1918. But economic con- 
siderations had in the meantime made themselves felt. The 
necessity to provide France with coal and the vicinity of the Sarre 
collieries to the Lorraine iron ore mines proved a temptation ; 
whilst the wanton and far-reaching destruction by Germany of the 
northern French coal-mines furnished the justification for France’s 
claim to control of the Sarre coals, It is true that these coals are 
lacking in those coking qualities which are a necessity for the 
reduction of iron ore in the smelting process, and, consequently, 
not even their possession completely solves the difficulty of the 
Lorraine iron and steel industry in securing dependable supplies 

1 Life of Gladstone, ii. 346. 2 Point VIII. 
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of raw material. But to the metallurgical industries, as:in general’ 


to French enterprise in the eastern departments, the economic 
control of the Sarre basin is a most valuable means of reduci 
German industrial strength and increasing the French. It is also 
an aid to a similar adjustment of balance in case of war between 
these two States. It was, therefore, both just and, from a British 
point of view, expedient that France should be given the Sarre 
coal-mines by way of compensation and in addition, at least 
temporarily, control, under the League of Nations, of the country 
itself. At the end of the provisional period (1933) the local 
population will have the choice, by means of a plebiscite, of either 
becoming French, or returning to Germany, or remaining per- 
manently under the League of Nations. In the first and the last 
cases the ownership of the coal-mines will remain vested in the 
French Government, and it is obvious that the future adminis- 
tration of the Sarre region must be compelled to afford bond fide 
protection for the proper exploitation of the mines by France and 
must not be allowed to hamper it in any way. We shall have to 
envisage in a moment the British attitude towards this problem. 
But let us first turn to that part of the left bank of the Rhine 
which lies outside the areas dealt with above. 

The French have never in the negotiations for the Versailles 
Treaty of Peace or afterwards put forth any claim to sovereignty 
over this undoubtedly German territory. They have throughout 
demanded its ‘ demilitarisation,’ a term which has not always 
received the same interpretation, and, in different ways, they 
have urged that it should be an entity separate from trans- 
Rhenish Germany. The former demand is reasonable, and has 
not, I believe, at any time been resisted in this country. The 
memoranda of Marshal Foch have conclusively proved the value, 
nay, the necessity, of the bridges over the Rhine and the territory 
on its left bank as a jumping off ground for a German attack upon 
France. No one desirous of avoiding another war could, therefore, 
wish the military dominion of the Reich, be it an empire or a 
republic, to be re-established across Germany’s legendary river. If 
there is to be a ‘ Wacht am Rhein,’ let it be French or international. 
But the question of German sovereignty over these territories is a 
different matter. If local sentiment favoured separation, such a 
course would be an additional safeguard for France and the world 
in general. But the vast bulk of the population is undoubtedly in 
favour of continued union with the Reich. Economic necessities 
likewise urge them to follow this policy. Separation would, there- 
fore, be artificial and remain unstable. In fact, without perpetual 
foreign interference it could hardly last. The British Government 
has persistently expressed itself against any attempt to coerce the 
Rhineland into separation from the remainder of the Reich. No 
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other attitude could be expected to receive the support of general 
opinion in this country or the British Empire. It would not be 
wise of our French friends to ignore these facts. 

But what has the British attitude been towards Alsace- 
Lorraine and the Sarre? In the famous draft ‘ Pact’ which 
Mr. Lloyd George offered to M. Briand, and which France 
declined at Cannes (January 1922), Great Britain undertook, ‘ in 
the event of a direct and unprovoked aggression against the soil of 
France,’ immediately to place herself at the side of France with 
her naval, military and air forces. The French argued, not 
without some reason, that in the restricted case stated above it 
was obviously a direct British interest to throw in her lot with 
France, for the same reasons which have always prompted her to 
prevent a strong Continental Power establishing itself in Belgium, 
and that, consequently, a treaty to this effect was superfluous. 
What the French wanted was a far wider alliance which would 
make Britain responsible for the defence of the whole left bank 
of the Rhine and of what France might, and does, consider as 
her ‘ outer frontiers ’ in Eastern Europe. On this point agreement 
was never reached. The English view is summed up by Lord 
Curzon in his words * : 


I do not believe that British public opinion will acquiesce in the treat- 
ment of the cis-Rhenish territory as though it were part of the soil of 


France, or that they will consent to go to war automatically for its defence 
ifit were assailed. 

The argument applies with even greater force to the ‘ outer 
frontiers’ in the unstable regions of Eastern Europe. This is not 
saying that circumstances might not arise in which this country 
might be willing and bound to do so, but only that she desires 
to remain the sole judge of the circumstances, and is adverse, to 
quote Lord Curzon, ‘ to accept in advance an obligation so formid- 
able and so ill defined’ as that embodied in the French counter- 
proposals. 

This British reluctance to enter into an obligation to interfere 
‘blindfolded ’ in Continental disputes is as old as it is sound. We 
find Wellington giving voice to it at the Congress of Verona in 
September 1822. On being invited to join a declaration to coerce 
Spain under certain hypothetical conditions he replied to the 
French Ambassador that ‘ the exact ground for complaint and the 
exact cause of war’ must be known before an answer could be 
given. Castlereagh, who throughout approved of Wellington’s 
attitude, himself raised a strong warning‘ against interference 
for reasons ‘ which, before they have assumed a practical character, 
public opinion would not go along with them in counteracting.’ 


® Cmd. 2169, p. 158. 
« In his famous State Paper of May 5, 1820. 
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And, realising the importance of public opinion in this country 
even in his time, he pointed out that— 

it was not merely the temporary inconvenience produced to the British 
Government by being so committed that was to be apprehended, but it was 
the exposing ourselves to have the public mind soured by the effects of a 
meddling policy when it can tend to nothing really effectual. 

Canning, too, who whilst in office adhered to the principles 
laid down in his predecessor’s State Paper, pleaded for non- 
intervention, except in the last resort 5: 

Our duty and our interests equally prescribed us . . . to preserve our 
resources entire until the period should arrive, if ever, when we might 
exercise our only legitimate right to interfere, from being called upon to 
quell the raging floods that threatened to distract the balance of Europe, 

Gladstone expressed substantially the same principles in 
April 1869,® when, in his Memorandum for the information of the 
Queen, he urged— 
that England should keep entire in her own hands the means of 
estimating her own obligations upon the various states of fact as they 
arise; . . . that she should not narrow her own liberty of choice by 
declarations made to the Powers, in their real or supposed interests, of 
which they would claim to be, at least, joint interpreters ; . . . that she 
should not encourage the weak by giving expectations of aid to resist the 
strong, but should rather seek to deter the strong by firm but moderate 
language from aggression upon the weak. 


The admonition as to the language to be held to ‘ the weak’ and 
‘the strong * is wise and well calculated to foster peace. At the 
present moment there is no doubt that France is by far the stronger 
nation of the two which here occupy us. Her powerful army and 
air forces, her equipment in heavy war material and munitions, 
inevitably doom any early attack by Germany to failure. But 
what France apprehends is the time when her bellicose neighbour 
will have recovered, when the increasing disparity in populations 
will reverse the positions. 

When that time comes, this country will, no doubt, in ‘ firm but 
moderate language ’ remind Germany that, in the words of Lord 
Curzon,’ ‘ the British Parliament and the British people ’ regard 
France’s ‘ eastern frontier as in a sense the outer frontier of Great 
Britain herself, and would come to her aid . . . in the event of 
unprovoked aggression upon France by Germany.’ But British 
policy should include more than that. For the protection of 
France, and with it of Britain’s ‘ outer frontier,’ it is essential that 
the Sarre coal-mines should be freely worked by the French Govern- 
ment, whatever the Power which may eventually govern the 
country. If the British Government have no ground or justifica- 

5 House of Commons, speech of March 20, 1821. 


® Morley’s Life of Gladstone, ii. 316—318. 
7 Cmd. 2169, p. 133. 
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tion for influencing the free choice of the Sarre population in any 
direction, it would not be amiss if Germany received timely 
warning that this country will look with apprehension and dis- 
favour upon any open or covert interference with France’s treaty 
rights in the Sarre basin. In the same way, whilst England should 
reserve her judgment ‘ upon the various states of fact’ in the 
Rhineland until they arise, Germany should be left in no doubt 
that any military developments or measures conducive thereto 
will be considered by Britain and the Empire as threats upon 
their own ‘ outer frontiers on the Continent.’ 

With Germany under no illusions as to any possible expansion 
westward, French apprehensions might be somewhat allayed. 
That they would be entirely removed is unlikely, for the French 


_ belief in the efficacy of concretely formulated, written treaties is 


as great as our own in their ineffectiveness, if their bases go beyond 
clearly defined and mutually accepted obligations which carry 

opinion with them. At the same time a determined 
attempt should be made to remove between France and ourselves 
such points of friction as may still exist, especially in the Near and 
Middle East. 

Franco-German attempts to promote mutual commerce and 
trade need not cause us undue anxiety. It is feared that 
British industry may suffer if the general output of Lorraine and 
Alsace were to enter into Germany on preferential terms. First 
of all, it is quite uncertain whether France will be able to make an 
arrangement whereby certain of her departments will receive more 
favoured treatment than others. But, even if she succeeded in 
establishing such a position, the situation, as far as British industry 
is concerned, would be no worse than it is to-day, and somewhat 
better than it was before the war. For, however low the tariff 
wall between France and Germany may be in future, there will 
always be a Customs barrier and two separate nations. 

The position is rather different when we consider the heavy 
industry of Lorraine. British enterprise, owing to its control of 
coking coal, could have played a substantial part in it. It has 
more than once been offered the chance. A temperamental 
objection to combination on the lines of the great German syndi- 
cates and an undoubted lack of vision have caused our indus- 
trialists and exporters to stand aside. German business men will 
be less slow. They know but too well the shortage of coking coals 
in Eastern France and the need to find a near market for Lorraine 
irun ore (which, owing to its low percentage, cannot stand high 
transport charges). They realise that it places the Lorraine indus- 
try even to-day in a position of dependence upon German co- 
operation, in the absence of British support. And they will see 
to it that their assistance is paid for in the shape of subservience 
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to their export policy. We must, therefore, expect to see, just 
as before the war, German syndicates controlling the Lorraine 
beavy industry. But in future these will in addition be able to 
influence certain French concerns. The result will be materially 
to strengthen the Continental steel and coal syndicates, and we 
shall shortly have to face the danger of combined Franco-German 
dumping on our markets. Our new Government may, therefore, 
soon expect an opportunity to put into practice its election 
promises as to the protection of ‘ otherwise efficient ’ industries at 
home against unfair foreign competition. Perhaps the first step 
in this direction should be to secure that working hours in this 
country shall not be less than they are in Germany in the same 
industry or not more in Germany than they are here, and the 
next to bring about that German industrialists and business 
men shall be effectively taxed by their Government on a scale 
not less than that which we have inflicted upon ourselves, For 
both these matters go to the root of competition. 

Apart from this specific case, however, I do not see that we 
need fear France’s industrial development or resent her establish- 
ing friendly relations with her trans-Rhenish neighbour. On the 
contrary politically we must welcome these as elements of 
stability. 

To summarise, then, this should be Britain’s policy in Alsace- 
Lorraine and upon the Rhine : to secure the demilitarisation of a 
specified zone on the right bank of the Rhine with international 
control of the bridgeheads; to consider the territory on the 
left bank as within our ‘ outer frontiers,’ every military threat 
upon which should be countered; to support for all time the 
retention by France of the territory within the ‘ Wellington line’ 
of 1815; to stand for the full and free exercise by France of her 
rights in the Sarre basin, whatever its future government; to 
remove, in the best traditions of the policy of King Edward and 
Lord Lansdowne, all outstanding points of political difference 
between France and ourselves, with a view to renewing an effective 
and truly cordial Entente ; with or without written agreements, 
to maintain the regular intercourse between the French and 
British General Staffs for the study of the effective aid which can 
at any time be rendered ; and, finally, in the words of Gladstone, * 
“to develop and mature the action of a common, or public, or 
European opinion as the best standing bulwark against wrong.’ 

Unless Britain’s policy be firmly based upon these principles 
and her determination to abide by them made known, 1 can only 
see a return to the armament race that preceded the war and 
is bound to end in a great conflagration. 

JOHN DE LA VALETTE. 
® Memorandum of 1869 quoted above. 
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THE DISGRACEFUL SOVIET, AND ITS 
EXCUSERS 


I, 


THE sweeping victory of Conservatism at the polls, representing 
asit does the uprising of the ordinary, sensible Englishman against 
Bolshevism and all its works, must be viewed with satisfaction by 
all those who, in Anglo-Russian matters, take the line of the 
Nineteenth Century and A fter—resolute, uncompromising hostility 
to any form of dealing with the present Government of Russia. 
The Soviet treaty lies shattered in the dust, spurned con- 
temptuously by all save those people whose motto is ‘ Any 
other country first!’ and whose anti-national anthem is The Red 
Flag. But although the treaty is dead, the question of ‘ recog- 
nition’ is still with us, and if our hands are to remain clean we 
must not falter in the fight till that also is slain. Some of the 
alleged ‘arguments’ in favour of recognising the Soviet have 
been dealt with in previous issues of The Nineteenth Century. 
It is now my intention to examine briefly a few other lines of 
thought, if they can be dignified with that name, along which 
the friends of the Soviet travel. 

Since I wrote on the subject much has been said about the 
beneficent effect on British trade which would ensue from an 
agreement with Russia, and much praise has been bestowed on 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Trade Agreement of 1921. Now that agree- 
ment did little or nothing for our trade except a few trifling 
afrangements, mostly in favour of Russia, including one for the 
export from Russia to England of kishki (offals). I specially 
mention the latter because it seems so singularly appropriate that 
the cowardly policy of trafficking with Bolshevism should receive 
as its guerdon a contribution of ‘ guts,’ a commodity which, in the 
public school sense of the word, our pro-Soviet people so badly 
lack. But I need loiter no longer over the ‘ trade’ argument, 
which has been dealt with by many abler writers than myself. 


1 For a very good account of the Trade Agreement see ‘The Evil Bolshevist 
Government,’ by Sir Charles Hunter, in the Nineteenth Century and After for 
November 1923. 
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I now come to a type of argument in great favour 
Liberal politicians (and one or two doubtful Conservatives), an 
argument which is well exemplified in a speech made by Viscount 
Grey of Fallodon at Cardiff during the election. I will give his 
own words : 


I have not found fault with the Labour Government for recognising 
the Bolshevist Government of Russia. When I was in office we not 
recognised, but were on friendly terms with, the Government of the Tsar, 
which was a despotism. We did not think it was a good Government, 
but it was the only thing you could deal with in Russia, and we con. 
sidered it was not our duty to inquire into the internal affairs of a foreign 
nation. ... 


Since I read these words it has been a source of continual 
amazement to me that Viscount Grey, an upright, straightforward 


man, of great intellectual attainments, with none of that tortuous. . 


ness which is the characteristic trait of the professional politician, 
and with a claim to be considered one of the best Foreign Ministers 
this country has had, should fail to see the utterly fallacious 
nature of such an argument. Leaving aside, for the moment, the 
fact that the Tsarist ‘tyranny’ (or, for that matter, the foulest 
Government that has ever defiled the earth) was as harmless 
and mild as a Dorcas society compared with the unutterable 
vileness of the Bolsheviks, leaving this aside, I say, the two 
cases are utterly different. When Viscount Grey was Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs there was never any question of 
‘recognising’ the Russian Government of that period. The 
Tsarist régime had been in existence for centuries, and as each 
Tsar succeeded his predecessor and took up the thread of inter- 
national relationships where it had been laid down, the question 
of de jure recognition never arose. There was no movement in 
England against dealing with Tsarist Russia, as there is in the case 
of Bolshevist Russia. Furthermore, to break off relations with an 
established and friendly Power is equivalent to a declaration of 
war, whereas with the Soviet the matter assumes an entirely 
different aspect, since there is no question of breaking off relations 
with an established, friendly Power ; it is a question of assuming 
relations with a new and evil Power which is the deadly enemy, 
not only of this country, but of civilisation itself. 

As to the internal affairs of a foreign nation being ‘ none of our 
business,’ this can only be true of a nation with a settled, orderly 
Government which recognises and pays tribute to the ordinary 
rules of civilised society, and which refrains from stirring up 
trouble in the internal affairs of its neighbours. The French 


Revolution proved once and for all that the internal affairs ofa - 


revolutionary nation can never remain ‘ not our affair ’ for long. 
The domestic business of Russia must and will continue to be the 
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object of our earnest watchfulness until the foul beast of Bol- 
shevism dies a natural death or is stamped out by force. 

I must make some reference to an ‘ argument ’ from which, 
when I was first informed of its nature and origin, I turned away 
with astonishment. It is, briefly, this: ‘ We deal with savages and 
cannibals, so why should we not be on good terms with the 
Bolsheviks ?’ Those are not the actual words of the argument, 
but they are the essence of it, stated baldly. Astounding as this 
argument is, it becomes even more so when one considers its source, 
for it is not, as one might expect, the rough-and-ready weapon of 
an ignorant soap-box orator, but the product of an able writer, 
published in the chaste pages of an old, refined and respectable 
weekly. 

It is scarcely worth while replying to such an incredibly silly 
argument as this, which is a typical example of the depths of 
inanity to which our pro-Bolshevik writers are forced to descend ; 
but a few considerations arise which may be mentioned. To 
begin with, does any sane person suggest that the most debased, 
bloodthirsty and revolting savage on the earth comes near the 
Bolshevik in what Macaulay calls ‘consummate and universal 
depravity’? In the course of a very wide reading I have 
never encountered, either in fiction or in history, any monster so 
vile as the Bolshevik. Compared with him, Dean Swift’s Yahoo 
stands out as a refined and intellectual gentleman. And I think 
that in this fact we anti-recognitionists have one of our most 
powerful arguments, an argument which raises the whole question 
far above the petty considerations of money-making and futile 
internationalism, raises it to the plane whereon is fought the eternal 
conflict between good and evil, God and devil. That is a wise old 
saying that one cannot touch pitch without suffering defilement. 
Bolshevism is evil incarnate ; a less worldly-wise but more truly 
wise generation than ours would have seen in it a symbolic mani- 
festation of the power of Satan ; and in the eyes of many of us the 
nation which, for any considerations, touches the pitch of Bol- 
shevism is doomed to suffer the defilement of loss of national 
honour, and has taken a long stride along the road to degenera- 
tion and ruin. 

To return for a moment to the cannibal delusion: does it never 
occur to its author that, after all, the analogy of an uneducated 
and uncivilised savage is hardly the one to use in calling for the 
recognition of a supposedly civilised State? On his showing, 
Russia should now take her place amongst the nations of the world 
on equal terms ; one can scarcely regard as the most irresistible 
of inducements to this step the fact that the best argument he 
can think of is to compare that unhappy nation’s rulers with 
cannibals. Again, is civilisation in peril from these cannibals, 
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as it is from the Soviet ? Are we to have cannibal representatives 
in the League of Nations, with a chance of an edict dealing with the 
types of gravy salts with which missionaries of different denomina- 
tions must be eaten? One final word: the British Empire is in 
no danger from cannibals ; the Soviet is plotting its destruction 
and trying to establish a Communist republic in England. 

Another favourite argument is, ‘Why, even Mussolini has 
recognised the Soviet ; and now France has just done the same; 
why should we stand aloof?’ The answer to that, of course, is 
that our foreign relationships, at least so far as the recognition of 
new Governments is concerned, must not be affected by what 
other nations do. Even the fact that America has chosen the 
honourable path and has refused to have any dealings with the 
Soviet should not influence us unduly, although we are blood- 
brothers, and together should inevitably prove too strong for 
Bolshevism. Our conduct in this matter should be guided solely 
by considerations of our own national honour ; if other nations 
choose to wallow in the filth of Bolshevism, they must ; but let us 
keep ourselves clean, or as clean as our ‘ progressive ’ politicians 
will let us. It is noteworthy that the papers which give most 
praise to Mussolini’s act of recognition are precisely the same 
papers which have most persistently vilified him in every other 
connection. 

As to France, I am convinced that she will bitterly rue 
M. Herriot’s hasty act, which is simply playing Germany’s game. 
Bolshevism is essentially a German growth; its theoretic roots 
were nurtured in the soil of spurious German economics; its 
leading figures, that weird bevy of ‘ baums’ and ‘steins,’ are 
German Jews; its triumph in Russia was largely engineered by 
German gold ; and Germany started the movement for recognition. 

M. Herriot has sacrificed his country’s interests for the sake 
of a nebulous internationalism. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald did the 
same thing; he is now spoken of as ‘ the late Prime Minister’; 
how long will M. Herriot remain ‘ the present’? And whatever 
other nations may do, there remains a special reason why we 
should keep the Soviet at a distance. We, more than any other 
nation, are the particular object of the Bolshevik’s virulent hatred ; 
we in our far-flung Empire have most to lose ; on us, not for the 
first time in our history, has devolved the duty of saving the 
world from a great menace, this time from the most hideous of 
them all; let our watchword be the proud motto of Verdun: 
* Ils ne passeront pas.’ 

Finally, a few words must be said about the lessons of the 
election in their bearing on this question of the recognition of the 
Soviet Government. It may justly be claimed that the result has 
been a complete vindication of the straightforward line taken by 
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the Nineteenth Century and After. The people of Britain have 

‘shown, in no uncertain manner, their abhorrence of Bolshevism 
and indignation at the Soviet’s interference in our concerns. It 
may, of course, be argued that the vote of the nation was a vote 
against Communism and against the loan treaty rather than 
against recognition. That may be so, but I believe otherwise ; from 
my own experiences and conversations in a score of different con- 
stituencies during the election, I feel sure that the predominant 
feeling is one of surfeit of Russia and all things Russian. Every- 
where one hears it said: ‘ For Heaven’s sake, give Russia a rest !’ 
It may be that dealings with the Soviet would not arouse any 
violent feeling in the country; but as a whole it is more than 
probable that the great majority of the nation feels that until 
Russia has rid herself of the incubus of Bolshevism, until other 
nations can have security from the underground intrigues of these 
revolutionists, Russia is best left entirely alone. 

The Zinovieff letter, though it caused such a commotion 
throughout the country, gave little surprise to any tolerably well- 
informed person. The question of its genuineness or otherwise is 
only of relatively small importance, for anyone who is not a 
fool has long been aware of the extensive ramifications of 
Bolshevist-Communist intrigue in this country. 

Now that the victory has been won, what will be done with it ? 
Mr. Baldwin has an opportunity such as has been accorded to few 
men in the world’s history ; he has shown courage and judgment in 
his choice of colleagues ; what will they do with this golden chance ? 
Labour stood for a loan to Russia ; it was defeated. Liberalism 
stood for a weak-kneed compromise ; it was utterly routed. The 
inference is obvious : the nation wants no truck with Bolshevism, 
Communism, or any of the allied products of the sewer. The new 
Government has a clear mandate to cleanse that sewer. What 
willitdo? Asastart I suggest : 

1. An uncompromising refusal to have any kind of dealing 
with the Soviet. 

2. A revision and tightening of all laws dealing with the 
immigration into, and position in, this country of aliens. 

3. A great strengthening and rigid enforcement of the laws 
relating to sedition. 

4. The immediate expulsion of every agent of Bolshevism 
here. 

Only by such measures as these can we regain and retain our 
national honour. 

W. F. Lioyp. 


Vor XCVI—No. 574 
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II 


‘ UNDOING CIVILISATION,’ or ‘ Marxism in Practice: its Failure,’ 
might have been used as an alternative heading to the following 
remarks, which deal with the experiment to which a great 
empire was ruthlessly subjected to test the practicability or 
otherwise of crude abstract doctrines formulated by certain 
extremeCommunists. Russian Bolshevism, as put into operation 
by Lenin, can only be properly realised when the details of the 
experiment are dissected and its component parts exposed to 
view. 

A few remarks on the condition of Russia about the time 
Bolshevism began may help to elucidate our subject. In the late 
autumn of 1916 both the Duma and the rank and file of the 
Russian Army suspected treachery somewhere in high places; 
the soldiers began to distrust their officers and no longer feared 
them. At the front were proved generals of the first order: 
Brusilov, Alexeiev, Ruzsky and others. The officers and men 
fought with their accustomed valour and tenacity, but strange 
and unaccountable reverses were periodically sustained. Treachery 
was actually discovered in some cases. Add to this that rifles and 
ammunition, artillery equipment and aircraft, had run short and 
were inadequately replaced. The soldiers felt that they were 
being let down, and that the Government was criminally negligent 
and inefficient. Throughout the war German propaganda was 
pervading the Russian Army, suggesting peace and surrender, 
and Russian Communists were working overtime to promote 
cessation of hostilities against the Central Powers and to foster 
internal revolution. The spirit of anarchy was abroad. Revolu- 
tion against the Czar’s government began on March 10, 1917. 
After several changes a Provisional Government, with Karensky 
as Prime Minister, was formed ; the Duma was set aside. On 
March 15 Nicholas II. abdicated. This revolution meant the 
overthrow of all accepted creeds, morals and habits of the people ; 
everything was being upset. The people indulged in _bestial 
lusts, cruelty and violent destruction. In rural districts the 
worst passions of the peasants exploded with barbarous fury. 
The landlords were attacked; those most hated were killed. 
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Incendiarism was rampant. The object of the peasants was to 
take possession of the landlords’ estates, agricultural implements, 
horses and cattle, but especially to seize the land and make it their 
own; they vowed that no Government or State organisation 
should ever deprive them of it. Gratification of the inherited 
‘land hunger’ was a source of immense satisfaction to them. 
Then things calmed down temporarily. 

The Social Revolution seems to have brought some degree of 
contentment to the Russian people, who thought they had at last 
found real freedom. But their happiness was short-lived. They 
were menaced on all sides. At this time Maxim Gorki wrote: 
‘The years of war have proved with a horrible obviousness how 
sick the Russian civilisation is, how badly we are organised. We 
have been starving for freedom. But, with our inclination to 
anarchy, we may very easily devour that freedom ’—a true 
prophecy. The unity of the people was soon broken ; the diver- 
gence of class from class soon widened. The first split was between 
those who wanted the war to stop and those who ardently desired 
it to continue. No compromise was possible; the former, the 
more exigent, prevailed. A peace manifesto was despatched 
from the Petrograd Soviet to the pecples of the world. It 
contained the formula ‘ No annexations and no indemnities.’ To 
the Russians this seemed a heaven-born phrase. Lenin took 
advantage of the popular excitement created by the peace note. 
He incited the workers and soldiers to make a bid for power. But 
the masses still believed that the Provisional Government would 
secure peace and convoke a Constituent Assembly. Karensky’s 
July 1917 offensive strengthened Lenin’s hand. Strikes and 
riots occurred, the soldiers and sailors joined the insurrection, but 
the Provisional Government crushed it. The Government 
declared that Lenin and his disciples were in the pay of the 
Germans. This turned the masses against the Bolsheviks ; Lenin 
and Zinoviev had to disappear underground; Trotsky was 
imprisoned. The Ministers of Government were indecisive, 
wanting in initiative, and without a definite plan of campaign ; 
they were also hard pressed by the Soviet of Workmen, Peasants 
and Soldiers. Kornilov, the Commander-in-Chief, a popular 
hero, resented the drifting policy, and tried to get the Government 
to co-operate with him to restore discipline in the army. Both he 
and Karensky saw that a democratic dictatorship was indispens- 
able, but, unfortunately, they distrusted one another ; this was 
the greatest misfortune: their co-operation would probably 
have saved the country. Kornilov ordered some cavalry 
divisions to Petrograd ; Karensky dismissed Kornilov, and pro- 
nounced him to be a traitor to the Social Revolution. Kornilov 
deposed Karensky, who appealed to the Soviet of Workers, 
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Peasants and Soldiers to defend the Revolution ; this invertebrate 
action betrayed the Russian people into the hands of the Bol- 
sheviks. The Bolshevist leaders were released. Kornilov was 
defeated, and vanished westwards ; his action started a wholesale 
massacre, in the country. The tide of anarchy and terrorism was 
now rising rapidly. The Bolsheviks had a clear-cut programme, 
with determination to carry it out. The Soviets demanded new 
elections ; these gave the Bolsheviks a great majority in the two 
capitals. Trotsky became President of the Soviet in Petrograd, 
and openly prepared for armed revolt. The whole situation in 
Russia was dominated at this time by the Bolsheviks’ bid for 
power. The Provisional Government was badly scared. On 
November 5 Trotsky induced the Petrograd garrison to resolve to 
abolish the Karensky Government. That evening there was 
a Congress of Soviets, and Lenin appeared; the mise en scéne 
was most dramatically arranged ; Lenin had not been seen since 
July. 

The second revolution broke out on November 7, and was an 
easy victory for the Bolsheviks. Karensky’s Government fell. 
Lenin forthwith issued a declaration to the people of Russia to 
the effect that the power of the State was in the hands of the 
Petrograd Soviet of Workers, Peasants and Soldiers’ deputies, 
The Reign of Terror started. Along the loose, disorderly line 
still called a front officers were butchered by their men. 

Lenin and Trotsky were now masters of Russia, and they, with 
a few others, became the most despotic rulers Russia had ever 
known. At that time no one believed that the Bolshevist régime 
would be permanent. It was thought that Karensky would soon 
reappear with a strong force and recapture Petrograd. He actually 
did collect some troops, but was twice defeated by Trotsky’s 
force. Lenin knew he was attempting to carry out a great 
experiment, which at the time he thought might last three 
months. 

One of the most dominant purposes of the Bolsheviks was to 
abandon the Allies and make a separate peace with the Central 
Powers. ‘ The advanced Communists had no scruples as to letting 
down the Allies ; what they were chiefly afraid of was an Allied 
victory.’ The Bolsheviks betrayed the Allies in the middle of 
the Great War ; the French estimate that this treachery cost the 
Allies 500,000 men. Shortly hostilities against the Central Powers 
were stopped, and negotiations for a separate peace treaty with 
them begun at Brest-Litovsk. The catch-phrase ‘ No annexations 
and no indemnities ’ was laughed to scorn by the Central Powers, 
who declined to evacuate the Russian territory their troops occu- 
pied. The Conference was adjourned, and later reopened; no 
agreement was arrived at, and Ludendorff insisted on denunciation 
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of the Armistice. Hostilities were resumed, and soon there was 
an unconditional surrender of the Russians. The Bolshevist 
Government removed to Moscow. 

The worst part of the Russian tragedy was not the brutality 
of the Extraordinary Commission (Cheka) nor the suppression 
of all freedom, but that the Social Revolution, which dawned 
so auspiciously and promised so much, actually gave Russia a 
Government that was completely foreign to her sympathies, 
aspirations and ideals as a nation. On November 8, 1917, Lenin 
said : ‘ Our Revolution will be the signal for universal revolution.’ 
Trotsky at the same time declared that Revolution to be ‘ the 
beginning of a new era in history ’—a true prediction, alas, 


It is only possible here to refer to the more important com- 
ponent parts of the great Marxian experiment. One of its most 
destructive items was the economic policy. Before introducing 
nationalisation of industries, the Bolsheviks inaugurated what 
was called the workers’ control system. In this the Marxists, or 
industrial workers, were the chosen class, and their right was to 
parcel out the benefits and indulgences for themselves according 
to their own ideas of honesty and expediency. They squeezed 
the previous employers dry. Each factory or industry was super- 
vised by a board of these workmen ; those who had been employers 
were made technical experts and banking managers. This 
diabolical and extraordinary combination of capitalism and labour 
was for the purpose of enabling the ‘ workers’ to draw on the 
resources of the capitalists to the last drop; the employer could 
not withdraw, nor could he oppose any order of the workers’ 
board. The natural result followed: total industrial anarchy 
and chaos. 

Next followed bureaucratic nationalisation of service, which was 
in practice modified slavery. In this the workmen were con- 
sidered to be disciplined citizens working for the commonwealth. 
Workmen were mobilised for industrial purposes, sent to the 
Urals, the Donetz Basin coal mines, or elsewhere, subjected to 
military control and martial law; the returned battalions from 
the various fronts were formed into groups of labourers and 
allotted industrial tasks. The workmen deserted the towns in 
thousands, got lost in the villages, or went on strike in the 
presence of ruthless suppression. The Bolsheviks had to abandon 
this scheme. 

Under the Bolshevist régime workmen and bourgeoisie are in 
slavery—a worse form of serfdom than has been known in Europe 
for centuries. The reign of the dictators has brought nothing but 
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misery and hardship to those workpeople who do not identify 
themselves completely with Bolshevist doctrines. 


Bolshevism has made man into a machine without a soul, without God, 
without gratitude, without love, and if the machine does not work it is 
destroyed (The Times, June 23—28, 1923). 


The dictators are the persecutors and exploiters of the workmen, 
Bolshevism is a sanguinary parody of the Proletariat Revolution 
Not one of the rulers of Russia can claim to be a real workman. 

Nationalisation of industry and trade was started as part of the 
Marxian programme, and incidentally to redeem the large sums 
that had been issued for production; the Government raised 
the ‘ fixed prices’ on manufactured goods. The Bolsheviks con- 
trolled most commodities, but could not control agricultural 
produce. The peasants by a counterstroke raised the prices of 
foodstuffs in proportion to the rise in Government goods. Both 
rises led to increase in wages. Government had to pay out more 
than it received for the goods it sold. Eventually it lost heavily 
on the new system, so ceased raising the fixed prices. The 
workmen are still employed in the few Government factories 
functioning. The discipline is rigorous. The smallest offence is 
dealt with severely. Absence or unpunctuality is met by forced 
labour or corporal punishment. Imprisonment is awarded for 
inferior work : life in a workmen’s gaol is the limit of degradation ; 
or the victims are driven to concentration or internment camps, 
such as that at Archangel. In the Government factories the men 
have usually a twelve-hour day. The work is badly organised and 
supervised ; incompetence is visible everywhere. The workmen 
are badly fed, badly paid (the wages are about one-third of pre- 
war rates and paid irregularly), and otherwise subjected to 
conditions indistinguishable from indentured slavery. The 
working classes have not the right to strike ; strikes are suppressed 
by armed force. Workmen of various large factories and peasants 
have protested in vain against this stifling of all liberty. There is 
no such thing as liberty in Russia—of action, speech, or the 
Press. 

Eventually the Bolsheviks had to admit the failure of their 
industrial experiment ; the new economic policy they introduced 
in 1921 was an official acknowledgment of that failure and a direct 
appeal to the reinstitution of private enterprise. But the country 
was by this time impoverished ; the whole machinery of industry, 
trade and currency had been destroyed. The Bolshevist system 
had severed the nerves of the economic organism, and produced 
paralysis. In 1921 Krassin, under Lenin’s instructions, came to 
England to establish trade relations; capital and competent 
leadership were acknowledged to be necessary forces in industrial 
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production, Note the position: Russian capitalists had been 
robbed by nationalisation of private property and exterminated 
from Russia ; therefore foreign capitalists had to be invited to 
take their place. What the poorer classes, especially the working 
classes and their families, went through in the form of starvation, 
epidemic disease, misery and hardship for want of clothes and fuel, 
during this period of nationalisation of industries, is indescribably 
heartrending. 

Under the Bolshevist Government occurred a famine asso- 
ciated with the death of from twenty to thirty millions of men, 
women and children, A country which in normal circumstances 
is one of the great granaries and food producers of the world had 
to be fed by the philanthropy of other civilised nations who im- 
ported food into Russia for the starving unfortunates. Dr. Nansen, 
who was Famine Relief Administrator for the League of Nations, 
reported. officially that ‘the famine extends to nineteen million 
people, of whom fifteen million are condemned to die.’ These dead 
millions, as well as those who survive, proclaim the utter failure of 
the Bolshevist régime. Associated with the famine were epidemics 
of typhus fever, cholera, scurvy and malaria. The old régime had 
done a vast amount of work in draining marshes and keeping them 
within bounds; the Soviets were incapable of continuing this 
work ; the marshes re-formed, mosquitoes thrived, and malaria has 
now spread over enormous tracts of Russia. I was told by many 
Russians in South-East Europe that few things had so seriously 
injured the Soviet Government as the kindness and charity of 
the Christian world during the famines and epidemics of 1920-22. 
The failure of the Bolshevist organisation to cope with the great 
famine dealt a heavy blow to theMarxian experiment. The masses 
of the Russian people saw that the Soviet Government spent 
vast sums on the upkeep of a huge army and for the Third Inter- 
national propaganda, but would not help the starving millions, 

By the end of 1921 the railways were only doing 10 to 15 per 
cent. of their normal work. The locomotives, rolling stock, and 
permanent way were largely worn out; the rolling stock still 
usable was almost exclusively employed for military purposes. In 
January 1917 there were 64,526 versts of railway lines in use, 
17,012 locomotives, 16°5 per cent, of which were out of order, and 
there were twenty-six locomotives per 100 versts of line; in 
January 1920 these figures respectively were—48,410, 3969, 58°I 
and 8, In 1914 there were 876 new locomotives made in Russia, 
in 1919 only eighty-five. The great unity of the component parts 
of the extensive Russian Empire for economic intercourse was to 
a large extent broken up. 

The basis of Russian industry is coal. Before the war the 
Donetz Basin alone worked 390 pits; in 1923 only thirty were 
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working. In 1922 the coal production in Russia was barely 25 per” 
cent. of the pre-war output. 

The financial arrangements (such a thing as financial policy 
does not exist) of the Bolsheviks have been universally ridiculed, 
During the six months in 1917 when they were manceuvring to 
become masters of Russia the Bolsheviks poured forth violent 
denunciations against banks and the use of money, yet one of their 
first acts after usurping power in November 1917 was to close all 
private banks and establish a State bank. In their seven years’ 
administration they have brought about an unprecedented debase- 
ment of Russian currency, but they have introduced no effective 
way to abolish money ; their recent creation of the Tchernovetz 
is in the opposite direction. For a considerable time there wasno 
real circulation of money. It was all an output from the Govem- 
ment printing machines ; there was but little influx from taxation 
and other normal sources of State revenue. Inflation rose year by 
year ; money was inflated almost out of existence. But the ‘money 
hunger ’ for paper currency in the rural districts was insatiable; 
the notes were put into sacks by the peasants and buried. 

Absence of any sound definite financial policy is one of the 
rocks upon which the whole economic system of Soviet Russia is 
splitting, and the Bolsheviks now know this. 

Soviet Russia is the most pronounced militarist State in the world ; 
militarism is carried into every department of the administration, 
The Government rests on force and not on the will of the people. 
It is idle to think that the peace of Europe is secure while Russia 
maintains a large army under a dictatorship and is dissatisfied with 
the new order of frontiers. Trotsky has declared that ‘ social 
development is best brought about by militarism.’ These facts 
show the insincerity of the Bolsheviks when they state that they 
aim at bringing about the cessation of war and the abrogation of 
armies. 

The Extraordinary Commission, or Cheka (now 0O.G.P.U), 
is one of the most evil organisations invented by man. It 
is the dread spectre that ever roams the country with u- 
remitting vigilance ubiquitously. It has absolute power. No 
modern civilised Government should be obliged to maintain 
such an organisation. The Cheka’s record of atrocious crime 
during the second Revolution is indescribable. ‘ By the side 
of this cold-blooded and systematic machinery for crushing 
human beings acted innumerable gangs of ruffians and criminals, 
who robbed and killed in the sacred name of Red Revolution with 
complete immunity and with approval of the ruling powers. 
The staff of the Cheka consists of Jews, Poles, Hungarians, 
Armenians—the scum of these races. The Cheka is practically 
worked by foreigners; many of them were in the Tsarist C.LD. 
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At the Ninth Congress of the Cheka it was stated: ‘If we 
abolish the Cheka we cut the branch on which we are seated.’ 

There is now no secret as to the relationship between the Soviet 
Government and the Third International, or Communist Inter- 
national (C.I.). The latter may be looked upon as the extra- 
territorial organisation of the former. The C.I. is not the 
independent body it claims to be. It unites regular propagation 
of Bolshevism with strict centralisation of authority in the Moscow 
group. Last February Zinoviev in a speech published in the 
Pravda, said : 


While Lenin was in a state to direct our work we, the members of the 
Communist International, came to him for advice, and the whole central 
committee agreed that his views were to be put in practice without further 
debate. When this became impossible, Lenin’s guidance had to be replaced 
by that of a collective body. 


To all intents and purposes the C.I. is 


a department of the Moscow Administration under the charge of Zinoviev, 
and its importance makes him a very influential member of the party. 
The apparent separation enables the Moscow Government to speak with 
two voices ; one makes promises to foreign Governments, while the other 
issues orders in an opposite sense to revolutionary parties in other countries. 
(The Times, November 6, 1924.) 


Their laws regarding marriage, ownership, and security of 
children, family relations and succession, were a direct blow at 
modern civilisation and morality ; they shocked the white races 
of the world. 


Child education in Soviet Russia is based upon an attempt to dissolve 
the ties hitherto existing between parent and child, and children are 
removed from the care of their parents soon after birth. Education, both 
child and adult, is not merely secular, but directly anti-religious in bias. 
(Lord Emmott’s Committee.) 


One specially diabolical aim of the Bolsheviks has been the 
destruction of the sacred character of the family; the family 
opposes their ultimate intentions. Hence the conditions of 
marriage and divorce are made easy. The family is considered 
to be an institution of a bygone age, which no longer has any 
vaison d’étrve; the paradise of Sovietdom has taken its place! 
The espionage system introduced into families is as evil 
a device as ever entered into the mind of man. A lodger is 
imposed on each family; he or she has usually been in prison, 
and is set free to become a spy; or a member of the ‘ Workers’ 
Section ’ is posted to the house for the same purpose. The rulers 
are rapidly killing the finest feelings of the Russian people. 

In July 1923 the Bolshevist Government (Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics) promulgated their new Constitution, but it 
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still excludes the masses from rights and political freedom. The» 
people have nothing that corresponds with the political and civic 
freedom that is enjoyed by the people of all other nations in . 
Europe ; they are yearning for democratic reforms by which the 
working classes and peasants will be granted more influence in the 
administration of their country. The Russian masses, after an 
appalling experience, now know that 


Bolshevism is politically a despotism, economically a folly, and as a 
democracy a stupendous delusion which will never guide the proletarian 
ship to the harbour of Communistic felicity. (Str Paut Duke in Red 
Dusk and the Morrow.) 


A Government régime that ignores the existence of a spiritual 
world, and that aims at the destruction of all religion, must havea 
demoralising effect on its people. In some of the provinces it is 
stated that the Bolsheviks made a clean sweep of the priests and 
churches. But emotionalism and religion are playing an important 
part in Russia at the present moment, as they always have. The 
well-thought-out plans of the Bolsheviks to suppress religion were 
shattered on the rocks of popular belief. The orders against 
attending church had eventually to be rescinded. The leaders of 
Bolshevism, however, still constantly declare that ‘ Christianity 
is the dope of the people.’ 

The Bolsheviks have been making a vigorous effort to get a 
foothold in this country. On October 25 the Daily Mail pub- 
lished a ‘ very secret ’ letter from the Russian Bolshevist leader, 
Zinoviev, to the Central Committee of the British Communist 
Party. It was dated September 15 and contains Moscow’s com- 
mands to the British Communists. It tells them to prepare 
treason here and how this is to be carried out. It orders that the 
British people are to be terrorised into accepting the Russian 
Loan Treaty. It directs that the loyalty of our soldiers and sailors 
is to be undermined, and that ‘ cells ’ (which are Communist centres 
of infection) are to be created in all units of the troops and form 
groups of specialists—‘ the future directors of the British Red 
Army.’ A class war is to be aroused ; that is, a civil war of the 
kind the Russians went through. The Moscow murder gang 
wanted to see this country ruined and debauched as Russia is. 
By the sixteenth article of the last August Treaty with the Bol- 
sheviks they agreed to refrain from ‘ any act, overt or covert, 
liable in any way whatsoever to endanger the tranquillity or 
prosperity of any part of the territory of the British Empire.’ 
Yet here we have one of the main Bolshevist rulers organising a 
great conspiracy to bring about the worst kind of civil war, a war 
based on class hatred, in this country. 

Several of the late Labour Government Ministers, the Bolshevist 
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plenipotentiary in London, and Zinoviev declare the letter to be a 
forgery ; there is not the smallest scrap of evidence to prove their 
contention. Our Foreign Office recognised it as genuine, issued it 
to the public and addressed the Bolshevist Chargé d’Affaires in 
London on the subject. There is a large amount of incontro- 
vertible evidence indicating that Zinoviev and other members of 
the Soviet Government have been concerned in the organisation 
of civil war in other countries. In every way the letter corre- 
sponds with the methods the Moscow Bolsheviks have hitherto 
adopted in fostering revolution in other countries. The Times of 
November 7 publishes an important article showing the exact 
relationship of the Bolshevist Government to the C.I., and of both 
to the Communist parties of other countries. It gives details of 
the functions of all parties affiliated to the C.I. and shows how 
deeply the Communists of countries outside Russia are involved 
in the Bolshevist movement. The Zinoviev letter follows the 
method laid down in the C.I. programme implicitly. Lenin said : 
‘We run the risk of perishing if revolution does not break out in 
other countries with the least possible delay.’ The abandonment 
of the Campbell case, which is still fresh in our memory, is now seen 
in a new light. 

The extraordinary episode of the late Government signing the 
Russian Treaty (which promises the loan of millions of British 
money to the Bolsheviks), after the Foreign Office had stated that 
the negotiations had broken down, aroused considerable suspicion. 
A large proportion of Britishers are disposed to raise the Loan 
Treaty question to a higher plane. Are the forces of evil to suc- 
ceed? Are we to condone the most evil crimes that have ever 
been perpetrated by a civilised nation ? These Bolshevist rulers 
betrayed the Allies. On August 20 last the Moscow Soviet pub- 
lished a resolution to the effect that ‘ the treaty consecrated the 
essential economic objects of the October revolution—the can- 
cellation of debts and the nationalisation of big industries and 
the land.’ The Bolsheviks have murdered, tortured, robbed, and 
ruined millions of Russians in the promotion of a sanguinary world 
revolution which is intended to sweep Christianity off the face of 
theearth. The practices, methods and principles of the Bolshevist 
Government have destroyed Russia’s productive capacity. The 
Soviet Government has proved itself incompetent to restore 
Russia’s prosperity. With her unlimited resources—a vast popu- 
lation that is normally industrious, extensive fertile agricultural 
and farm lands, rich mines of coal and metals, forests of wood, 
great fishing rivers, valuable sea fisheries, etc.—Russia could 
have made a speedy recovery after the war. Instead of recovery 
we find misery, famine, death, due to nationalisation according to 
Marx, which has meant disorganisation and disintegration. 
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The Bolsheviks have not only squandered the reserves accumulated by 


orderly government and scattered some 2,000,000 of the best educated 
Russians across the world; they have poisoned the mainsprings of national 
morals for generations to come. (DosTorrvsky, in The Possessed.) 


Until they abolish confiscation of private property, give private 
enterprise its rightful place, completely stop all propaganda against 
the institutions of our kingdom and Empire, sever themselves from 
the Third International, and cease to foster world revolution, and 
return to the usual methods of commerce practised by civilised 
nations, support for them must be withheld. 

As the result of Bolshevism and Bolshevist administration, 
Russia until quite recently has been considered unfit to enter the 
comity of nations. The methods adopted by the Soviet Govern- 
ment after the fall of the Provisional Government have been 
consistently contrary to those of civilised nations. Their system 
of government led to poverty, famine, epidemic, disease, and 
demoralisation, and threatened to unhinge Christianity. Every- 
thing which represented the work of the past was destroyed, and 
they are only now attempting to reconstruct, but lack the know- 
ledge as to how it is to be carried out; they are without the 
necessary organisation. Bolshevist Russia has lived for years on 
residues of capitalistic production rather than on fresh sources of 
revenue. The productivity of her great agricultural and industrial 
works was killed by Communism. The Russian people are 
reduced to straits which have no parallel. The Communistic 
régime in a few years perpetrated more damage and caused more 
misery than any monarchical system could have carried out ina 
few generations. 


Life under the militant Communist régime was so restricted that it 
could only be lived by hourly offences against the existing laws. Even the 
buying and selling of a loaf of bread was a misdemeanour, (MicHAEzL S. 
FARBMAN, in These Eventful Years, ii.) 


These Draconian laws, however, were administered with some 
degree of leniency ; the Bolsheviks had early sensed failure ; their 
chronic hypocrisy has deceived but few. 

During the régime of our late Labour Government we Recog- 
nised as equals politically and economically the Bolsheviks of 
Soviet Russia. Bolshevist leaders yearn for the respect and 
consideration due to decent statesmen, and they are making 
strenuous efforts to secure full Recognition from civilised States, 
so that they may be whitewashed and their crimes effaced. In 
August 1920 the United States Government issued a reasoned 
opinion for refusing to enter into relations of any kind with the 
Bolshevist Government. There have been changes in the American 
Government from Democratic to Republican, and three different 
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Presidents have held office, but there has been no change in the 
opinion then expressed. They reiterated that opinion a month 
ago very emphatically and unsparingly. Further, in retaining 
President Coolidge at White House with an unprecedented 
Republican majority the United States have shown their resolve 
to keep their people free from alien corruption ; that is as great a 
blow to Socialism and its near relative, Bolshevism, as our recent 
Conservative victory in Britain, Both countries have ejected 
cranks and political experimentalists. 

It is not easy to write with restraint about the men who ruined 
and debauched a whole empire. The introduction of Bolshevism 
into Russia is the greatest crime in history, and those who are 
responsible for doing it are the greatest criminals. The men who 
conceived this régime, who laboured for its inauguration, and who 
have profited by its adoption, are not fit persons for the British 
nation to have anything to do with. The civilisation of Russia 
to-day is on a decidedly lower plane that that of the other nations 
of Europe, and these criminals are directly responsible for this 
deplorable retrogression. These men should be rigidly excluded 
from Britain ; they should not be allowed to pollute the soil of this 
land, 
Russian Bolshevism has proved to the world incontrovertibly 
that the doctrines of Karl Marx, modified by Nicolai Lenin, are 
incompatible with the present state of civilisation, and that if 
they were carried out universally they would inevitably lead to 
pronounced degradation of the human race, destruction of our 
civilisation, and a return to barbarism. Practically all the 
Marxian doctrines for the government of a Communistic State 
were put to the test on a large scale, and their failure has been 
completely proved. History will show that Russian Bolshevism 
has been an appalling warning to the world against a repetition of 
the experiment. 

P. HEHIR. 
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III 


EN reconnaissant les Soviets, en reprenant avec la Russie bolche- 
viste des relations normales de peuple 4 peuple, la France vient 
de commettre la faute la plus grave, la plus lourde de consé- 
quences qu’il lui était possible de commettre. Jamais, peut-ttre, 
la parole du grand Shakespeare n’aura été plus vraie que les 
affaires du monde sont menées par des fous. 

Tant que la malheureuse Russie restera aux mains de ses 
vivisecteurs, elle ne saurait que demander de l’argent et exporter la 
folie bolcheviste. ‘Tous les amis de la France,’ écrivait tris 
justement le Times, ‘regretteront que son gouvernement ait 
abandonné la politique que, a l’exemple des Etats-Unis d’Amé 
rique, elle suivait envers la Russie, pour tenter, comme d'autres 
nations, une expérience malheureuse, en voulant établir des rela- 
tions normales avec un gouvernement russe absolument anormal,’ 

Ceci est une affirmation. 

En voici la justification. 

M. Rakowsky a déclaré, dans un diner intime auquel I’avait 
convié, lors de son passage 4 Paris, M. de Monzie, sénateur et 
ancien ministre, actuellement président de la Commission chargée 
du rétablissement des relations diplomatiques entre la France et 
la Russie, que le peuple russe avait ‘ tressailli de joie ’ 4 l’annonce 
de la reconnaissance des Soviets par la France et du rapproche- 
ment des deux pays. 

‘ Bien d’autres nations avant la vétre,’ ajouta M. Rakowsky, 
‘ont reconnu notre gouvernement. Nous en fimesheureux. Mais 
la décision de la France, son geste de confiance fraternelle envers 
nous, a donné a notre peuple une joie immense, profonde, plus 
grande, a elle seule, que toutes les satisfactions qu’avaient pu nous 
procurer notre reconnaissance par les autres nations.’ 

Cabotinage, dira-t-on, ou méme, tout simplement, politesse 
diplomatique, habileté d’un démagogue habitué aux hyperboles 
de l’éloquence populaire ? 

Je ne crois pas. Et nous verrons pourquoi. 

Mais, tout d’abord, ce prétendu ‘tressaillement de joie, 
a-t-il été ressenti par toute la Russie ? 

Les plus naifs et les plus enthousiastes partisans de la reprise 
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des relations avec les Soviets ne sauraient l’affirmer sans quelque 
ridicule. Le peuple russe, populace misérable et ignorante, ne 
gait rien de la politique européenne. On lui a dit, depuis sept 
années, que la France était un pays réactionnaire, qui révait de lui 
ramener ses nobles et ses tsars, et contre lequel il fallait organiser 
la guerre sainte. On doit lui dire maintenant que la France 
vaincue demande la paix. Et les moujiks, bons ou mauvais, ont 
da penser que c’était bien ainsi. 

D’ailleurs, regardons ce qu’en ont dit les journaux de Russie. 

Voici la Pravda, et voici les Evesztia. J’y lis a pen prés ceci : 

‘Le 28 Octobre, quand M. Tchitcherine recut le télégramme du 
gouvernement frangais annongant la reconnaissance de jure du 
gouvernement bolchevik, le Parlement soviétique allait se séparer. 
Le Président du Comité exécutif convoqua en hate les parle- 
mentaires pour dix heures du soir, dans l’ancienne salle du tréne du 
Kremlin, oi brillent encore les insignes de l’ordre de Saint André. 
Adix heures et demie Kalinine donna la parole a Tchitcherine, qui 
lut le télégramme de M. Herriot, le fit suivre de quelques phrases 
célébrant la victoire du bolchevisme sur la citadelle de la réaction 
capitaliste et bourgeoise—la France—et lut ensuite le projet de 
réponse qu’il proposait d’envoyer 4 Paris. Les déclarations de 
Tchitcherine furent accueillies avec indifférence, sans applau- 
dissements ni murmures. Lorsque Kalinine demanda, suivant 
lusage, si quelqu’un avait des observations 4 présenter, une voix 
s‘éleva, qui dit: “Non!” Iln’y eut aucune discussion. On vota. 
Comme de coutume, tout le monde approuva, 4 mains levées, les 
propositions du gouvernement. A onze heures moins dix la 
séance était levée.’ 

Comme il y a loin de ce récit authentique a l’enthousiasme 
dont, 4 Paris, nous parlait le camarade Rakowsky ! L’indifférence 
des commissaires du peuple se comprend d’ailleurs parfaitement : 
que peut représenter la France pour un cerveau de moujik ou 
d’ouvrier russe ? 

Mais comme l’on comprend, par contre, le ‘ tressaillement de 
joie,’ réel et sincére, celui-la, qu’ont ressenti les meneurs du 
bolchevisme ! Ils ne sont, eux, ni des ouvriers, ni des paysans, ni 
méme des Russes, mais des agitateurs internationalistes, des 
révolutionnaires inquiets de l’avenir, qui titubaient sur les bords 
d’un gouffre. 

Oui, ceux-la ont df tressaillir de joie 4 la lecture du télégramme 
de M. Herriot. Pour bien s’en rendre compte, il faut songer a ce 
qu’était leur situation et 4 tout ce que peut représenter, pour leur 
puissance chancelante, le geste que vient d’accomplir la France. 

Qu’est-ce que la Russie bolcheviste attend de la France ? 
De l’argent, rien que de l’argent. 

‘Ce qu’il faut avant tout,’ déclarait récemment encore M. 
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Tchitcherine, c’est que la Russie réalise un gros emprunt 4 
l’étranger.’ 

Nos bolchevistes frangais ne cessent de répéter que les Soviets 
en Russie se fortifient chaque jour, qu’ils sont politiquement le 
maitres de la situation et que les conditions économiques ne cessent 
de s’améliorer. 

La derniére, au moins, de ces affirmations est absolument 
contraire a la vérité. 

Il nous est difficile, 4 nous étrangers, de connaitre avec exacti- 
tude la situation politique réelle de la Russie. Une censure 
jalouse, qui régne par la terreur, empéche toute nouvelle de 
franchir la frontiére. Tout homme qui commettrait l’imprudence 
de parler librement risquerait sa téte. 

La révolte récente des socialistes géorgiens est 14 cependant 
pour nous prouver que l’autorité des bolchevistes, pas plus 
aujourd’hui qu’hier, n’est solide et incontestée. Tout ce que l'on 
peut dire, c’est que, depuis sept ans, les Soviets se sont maintenus 
au pouvoir, qu’ils ont tour 4 tour vaincu et massacré les forces qui 
tentaient de se dresser sur leur chemin. 

Aussi n’est-ce pas sur le terrain politique que les Soviets 
seront vaincus. Ce n’est pas par 14 que leur régime s’effondrera, 
mais par l’anarchie financiére, par la misére économique. 

Tout le monde sait en quelle misérable état se trouve aujour- 
d’hui l’industrie russe. 

De l’aveu méme des Soviets, la production industrielle russe est 
réduite actuellement 4 30 % de ce qu’elle était avant la révolu- 
tion. Les salaires ouvriers sont tombés au quart de ce quills 
étaient sous le régime tsariste. Et cependant, par suite du 
manque de direction technique et du défaut de discipline, ces 
salaires de famine sont encore disproportionnés avec la produc- 
tivité des ouvriers. La camarade Djerjinski, le grand maitre de 
la Tchéka, nommé Commissaire du Peuple aux questions écono- 
miques, s’est récemment élevé avec véhémence contre la paresse et 
l’incapacité des ouvriers, menagant, si les ateliers continuaient 4 
cofiter aussi cher au budget soviétique, de les licencier et de les 
chasser dans la campagne oa les moujiks déja meurent de faim, 
Ce qui serait les condamner a une lent agonie par la famine. 

L’an passé, les ateliers soviétiques ont cofité au budget 70 
millions de roubles or. 

Les paysans sont-ils, au moins, plus heureux ? 

La Russie est, avant tout, un grand pays agricole. Elle était 
méme, il y a quelques années, le grenier de l'Europe. 

Aujourd’hui, les paysans meurent de faim sur leurs terres, 
frappées, semble-t-il, de stérilité par la colére du ciel ; ou bien ils 
fuient par centaines de mille 4 la recherche d’une région ou ils 
pouvront trouver du pain. C’est le retour & ces grandes migra- 
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tions de peuples affamés, qui remplirent d’épouvante les siécles 


La, il faut apporter quelques précisions. Je les prendrai 
uniquement dans les publications bolchevistes, afin qu’on ne 
puisse en contester la véracité. 

En 1916, les surfaces emblavées étaient, en Russie soviétique, 
de 80 millions d’hectares environ. Elles ne sont plus, actuelle- 
ment, que de 50 millions 4 peine, soit une diminution des 3/8°™. 

Sur ces superficies réduites par l’application du communisme 
agraire, le rendement moyen a, de son cété, sensiblement fléchi : 
il était de 56 pouds par hectare en 1916; il n’est plus que de 30 
pouds actuellement. 

Toujours d’aprés les évaluations soviétiques publi¢es dans la 
presse de ces jours derniers, la récolte de 1924 serait de 440 mil- 
lions de pouds inférieure 4 la récolte de 1923. Elle représentera, 
selon les évaluations les plus optimistes et si l’on y comprend les 
pommes de terre, 2310 millions de pouds alors que,—toujours 
d'aprés les évaluations soviétiques—les besoins minima de la 
population nécessiteraient de 2600 4 2800 millions de pouds. 

D’oi il résulte, selon le propre aveu du pouvoir soviétique, que 
pour l’année 1924 le nombre présumé des personnes atteintes de la 
famine peut étre évalué 4 8 ou 10 millions, et que la moitié de la 
population agricole souffrira de la disette. 

Aussi, dés maintenant, le spectre de la faim se dresse-t-il devant 
la population affolée. Les terreurs de la famine de 1921 hantent 
tous les esprits. Les prix des céréales montent vertigineusement. 
Malgré les menaces de la Tchéka, chacun s’efforce d’acheter des 
grains et de les cacher pour échapper a la plus atroce des morts. 

Stekloff, un des publicistes soviétiques les plus connus, écrivait 
dés le 25 Juin: ‘ Tout un groupe de provinces est menacé de la 
disette, et quelques-unes de la famine. Cela nous force 4 donner 
atempsl’alarme. II est nécessaire de se préparer pour combattre 
le désastre possible.’ 

Et, le lendemain, la Pravda écrivait : ‘ De la Volga inférieure 
et du sud-est de la Russie rampent, roulent, croissent des vagues 
dinquiétude. Elles se propagent en cercle dans le pays, s’agitent 
autour de la capitale, trouvent un écho malveillant a 1’étranger. 
Les prix des céréales ont fait un bond, les marchands énergiques 
sempressent de ne pas laisser passer les grains, des poltrons 
prévoyants trainent vers leur demeure des sacs pleins de blé, des 
millions de pauvres, dont les joues ne sont pas encore arrondies 
depuis la terrible famine, restent immobiles dans les abimes du 
désespoir : Maintenant, tu n’echapperas pas! leur crie la Mort. 
La terreur de 1921 s’étire, 4 moitié réveillée ; elle cherche, avec ses 
mains décharnées et ses doigts crochus, 4 embrasser l’espace le 
plus grand, la moitié de la terre russe. . .’ 

Vor, XCVI—No. 574 38 
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Dés maintenant, l’exode est commencé. Les habitants des 
contrées les plus éprouvées par la disette abandonnent leurs isbas 
et se mettent en route, groupés par familles, par villages, & la 
recherche d’une terre plus hospitaliére. Les épidémies se déclarent 
vite parmi ces pélerins de la misére, et d’innombrables tumulus, 
surmontés d’une humble croix de bois, marquent tout le long des 
chemins ce nouveau calvaire de la Russie martyre. 

Vainement, le pouvoir soviétique ordonne-t-il & ses agents de 
s’opposer, méme par la force, 4 ces migrations. La peur de la 
faim est plus forte que la peur méme du bourreau. Les uns apres 
les autres, les villages abandonnent leurs foyers et se dirigent 
instinctivement vers le sud en poussant devant eux leurs maigres 
troupeaux. Et cependant, la misére est déja aussi grande dans 
les régions méridionales, naguére si fertiles. 

La presse sovictique est pleine de ces récits lamentables. 

Mais pourquoi cette misére infinie s’est-elle abattue sur des 
régions autrefois si riches ? 

L/histoire partout se répéte. II s’est passé, de nos jours, pour 
la malheureuse Russie, ce qui s’était produit en France pendant 
notre Révolution. Le pouvoir bolchevique ayant réquisitionné 
chez le paysan les grains, le cheptel, les vivres, l’année d’aprés 
le moujik a cultivé tout juste ce qu’il lui fallait pour vivre. Que 
la moindre sécheresse ou trop d’humidité compromette la récolte, 
c’est alors la disette, puis la famine, puis les grandes épidémies qui 
déciment les races. 

Depuis sept ans, la population russe a diminué de plus de 
30 millions d’ames. 


Quel rapport, me direz-vous, tout cela peut-il avoir avec la 
reconnaissance des Soviets par la France ? 

Des rapports trés étroits. 

Devant l’effroyable catastrophe qui ravage la Russie, la 
bande de brigands qui régne 4 Moscou s’inquiéte et s’effare. Par 
les mitrailleuses, on domine et on fait obéir une populace heureuse 
de vivre, mais non pas un peuple qui meurt de faim. Qu’importe 
de mourir sous les balles 4 celui qui n’a, pour horizon, que l’agonie 
atroce par la faim, le typhus, la peste ? 

Demain, si l’on n’y porte un prompt reméde, la situation du 
peuple russe sera désespérée. Et alors, gare 4 1’effondrement 
bolcheviste, gare au chatiment. 

Or, le seul moyen qui puisse sauver la Russie de la famine et 
de la contre-révolution, ce sont de vastes crédits a 1’étranger qui 
fourniraient aux Soviets les capitaux nécessaires pour acheter des 
vivres aujourd’hui, et, demain, des machines agricoles, des engrais, 
du bétail, afin de reconstituer tout ce qu’a détruit l’imprévoyance 
des premiéres années révolutionnaires. On espérait, hier encore, 
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obtenir ces crédits indispensables de l’Angleterre de M. MacDonald. 
Lecoupamanqué. La France de M. Herriot, pensent les bolche- 
vistes, sera peut-étre plus crédule et plus confiante. 

De 1a le “ tressaillement de joie” des dirigeants soviétiques 
dont nous parlait M. Rakowsky. 

M. Herriot semble avoir oublié aujourd’hui ses sages paroles 
de 1922, quand il écrivait 4 son retour de Russie : 

‘L’épargne n’est que trop sollicitée chez nous et par les 
besoins nationaux nés de la nécessité de réparer les désastres de la 
guerre, et par les emplois coloniaux. Le Frangais naif prétant au 
dehors et saluant avec reconnaissance son emprunteur, c’est un 
sport auquel la récente épreuve a enlevé tout intérét.’ 

Voila donc ce qu’attend de nous la Russie: de l’argent. 

Que peut-elle nous donner? La Révolution, et rien que la 
Révolution. 

Les perspectives brillantes d’un commerce franco-russe, que 
les meneurs bolcheviks font miroiter devant nos yeux, ne sont 
qu’un bluff formidable. 

Un journal du matin publiait, il y a quelques jours, un article 
4 coup sfir inspiré des Soviets. II y était dit, notamment, que la 
Russie comptait nous vendre, durant l’année courante, des 
marchandises pour 400 millions de roubles or, dont 180 millions 
de céréales. La Russie, par contre, nous aurait acheté des 
denrées alimentaires pour une valeur de 16 millions de roubles or, 
145 millions de roubles or de tissus, 108 millions de roubles or en 
produits d’élevage, produits chimiques et machines. L’ensemble 
de ces achats—que le gouvernement de Moscou se déclarait 
disposé 4 effectuer en France—pouvait étre évalué, selon ce 
journal, 4 320 millions de roubles or environ, c’est-a-dire 4 prés de 
3 milliards et demi de francs. 

Vraiment, de qui se moque-t-on ? 

Comment ! la Russie offre de nous céder pour 180 millions de 
roubles or (prés de 2 milliards de nos francs actuels) de céréales ? 
Mais le gouvernement soviétique avoue, dans ses publications 
officielles, que la récolte russe est insuffisante de 290 millions de 
pouds, au moins, pour satisfaire aux besoins de ses nationaux, et 
que 10 millions de Russes vont étre atteints de la famine cette 
année? Et les Soviets vont nous vendre pour 2 milliards de 
francs de céréales ? 

Alors, de gaité de coeur, ils condamneraient a la mort par la 
faim des centaines de milliers de victimes de plus. Méme si les 
autorités soviétiques étaient prétes, pour durer, 4 accomplir ce 
crime, quel est le pays, quel est le gouvernement, qui s’en ferait le 
complice et le bénéficiaire ? 

Et ses achats 4 l’étranger, comment la Russie les paierait-elle, 
puisqu’elle est incapable d’exporter ? 


3H2 
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_ Non, tout cela n’est que mensonge, mensonge si évident qu'il 
est aussit6t percé 4 jour. Tandis que les amis des Soviets faisaient 
publier dans une presse complaisante ces affirmations ridicules, 
des agents russes parcouraient nos provinces, achetant toutes les 
céréales disponibles pour les expédier en Russie. 

Mais, si la Russie bolcheviste ne peut nous envoyer ni mar- 
chandises ni céréales, elle nous enverra, par contre, des propa- 
gandistes pour déclencher chez nous la révolution. 

Chaque année—le budget des Soviets en fait foi—la Russie 
bolcheviste consacre 200 millions de roubles or (2 milliards de 
francs environ) a ses dépenses a l’étranger. Ce ne sont pas ses 
ambassades, dans les quelques pays qui ont reconnu les Soviets, 
qui nécessitent de pareils crédits: c’est la III° Internationale, 
émanation des Soviets, organisme de propagande chargé de 
préparer la révolution mondiale. 

Il y a longtemps que les dirigeants du bolchevisme ont déclaré 
qu ils n’étaient pas Russes, mais internationalistes, et que la Russie 
ne les intéressait que comme un point d’appui, un tremplin pour 
conquérir le monde 4 la révolution. 

‘Nous réussirons,’ disait encore tout récemment Trotsky, ‘a 
établir des gouvernements communistes a |’étranger le jour ot 
nous aurons organisé une force militaire et secréte d’attaque. Cela 
développera la lutte des classes. Nous devons aider a la forma- 
tion des partis bolcheviks en Angleterre, en Allemagne, en France 
et en Amérique.’ 

Or, le mouvement de révolution universelle, annoncé depuis 
cing ans, a jusqu’ici échoué partout. Aprés un triomphe de 
quelques mois en Autriche, en Hongrie, en Bulgarie, le bolchevisme 
a partout été vaincu, laissant derriére lui de telles ruines, de tels 
souvenirs d’épouvante, que son retour semble désormais impossible 
dans les pays qui en ont connu l’horreur. L’Italie, pour l’avoir 
un instant cotoyé, s’est jetée dans le fascisme libérateur. 

Deux nations, depuis que l’offensive bolcheviste a été vaincue 
sous les murs de Varsovie, ont été l’objet de la plus active propa- 
gande de la part de la III° Internationale : ce sont l’Angleterre et 
la France. Les dirigeants du bolchevisme ont pensé qu’il convenait 
de gagner ces deux grands pays 4 leur cause, et qu’aprés le reste 
de l'Europe s’écroulerait 4 la premiére secousse. C’est pour mieux 
atteindre la puissance de ces deux pays que la propagande bolche- 
viste essaya de porter la révolte dans leurs colonies et quelle 
poursuit encore une lutte passionnée en Extréme-Orient contre 
les prétendues ‘ nations impérialistes.’ 

Un instant l’Angleterre parut menacée par la propagande 
bolcheviste. Le chémage qui atteignait les ouvriers par centaines 
de mille, une crise industrielle comme le Royaume-Uni n’en avait 
jamais connu, les désillusions de la guerre et les ferments de 
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violences laissés par elle dans les Ames, semblérent devoir 
lentrainer vers l’abime révolutionnaire. Mais l’Angleterre porte 
en elle des forces de bon sens, de santé, de clairvoyance qui bien 
vite lui firent voir le péril. Le 29 Octobre dernier, elle a montré 
de quel magnifique redressement était capable une nation énergique 
et courageuse. 

Je note, en passant, ce seul indice: lors des élections britan- 
niques du 29 Octobre, 67.000 électeurs seulement donnérent leur 
suffrage aux candidats communistes, sur 16 millions de votants. 

Restait la France. 

La France fut toujours la terre privilégiée de la propagande 
bolcheviste. Déja, en décembre 1920, au congrés communiste 
tenu 4 Bréme, Facher, un des chefs du bolchevisme, déclarait, 
dans son rapport sur les progrés du communisme: ‘ La propa- 
gande bolcheviste a remporté un succés exceptionnel en France. 
Le parti communiste frangais doit étre compté comme le deuxiéme 
par sa puissance.’ 

Depuis lors, le communisme n’a cessé de progresser en France. 

Au congrés de Bréme, en 1920, les dirigeants du parti 
n’évaluaient eux-mémes les communistes de France qu’au chiffre 
de 131.000 pour 38 millions d’habitants, contre 500.000 en Russie 
pour 130 millions d’4mes. Combien sont-ils aujourd’hui ? 

Lors des élections frangaises du 11 Mai, 879.000 électeurs ont 
accordé, en bloc, leurs suffrages aux listes entiérement commun- 
istes, et cels sur 9.800.000 votants. C’est donc environ 10% de 
la population male adulte qui s’est embrigadée aujourd’hui parmi 
les militants du communisme. 

Si l’on songe qu’en 1793, au plus beau temps de la Terreur, il 
n’y efit jamais en France plus de 200.000 jacobins militants et 
qu’actuellement, en Russie soviétique, le gouvernement de Moscou 
lui-méme ne compte guére que 500.000 communistes, on se rendra 
compte du péril que représente le bolchevisme pour la France. 

Le péril s’accroit de ce fait que le parti communiste frangais est 
dirigé, payé, commandé par les chefs de la 111° Internationale, 
c'est-a-dire par les chefs du gouvernement de Moscou. Ce 
gouvernement, dont le but publiquement avoué est de détruire le 
régime, la société et la patrie, dispose chez nous de journaux, 
d’organisations et de milliers de militants de toutes nationalités, 
concentrés dans la banlieue de Paris. Nous allons lui fournir 
demain, sous le couvert de l’inviolabilité diplomatique, le moyen 
dinstaller au milieu de nous son état-major ; nous allons lui 
donner la possibilité de préparer tranquillement le coup de main qui 
consommera la ruine de notre pays. 

Si la Révolution, une premiére fois, vient 4 manquer, eh bien ! 
ils feront comme ils ont déja fait 4 Berlin, A Londres et 4 Berne : 
ils s’enfuiront, laissant a leurs complices de l’intérieur le soin de 
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continuer leurs criminels agissements. Car, n’oublions pas le mot 
de Zinovief lui-méme, que ‘1’Internationale communiste et le 
gouvernement des Soviets sont le dos et le plat d’un méme livre,’ 

‘Les Soviets viennent de gagner une nouvelle manche sur le 
capitalisme, écrivait /’Humanité au lendemain de leur reconnais- 
sance par la France. Mais pour que cette victoire ne soit pas sans 
lendemain, il faut que les travailleurs se groupent au sein du Parti 
communiste pour soutenir utilement la premiére République 
socialiste des ouvriers et paysans, et pour travailler 4 son agrandisse- 
ment par le renversement en France de la sociéte capitaliste et 
par l’instauration de la dictature du prolétariat.’ 

Et le camarade Rakowsky, interviewé par un rédacteur de cette 
méme Humanité, lors de son passage 4 Paris, déclarait justement 
que ‘la reconnaissance de jure des Soviets par la France avait 
consolidé le régime bolcheviste sur le plan politique international. 
Ce résultat, ajoute-t-il, nous le devons non seulement a nos efforts, 
mais aussi au concours fraternel des communistes de France.’ 

Voila ce que représente pour la France la reconnaissance des 
Soviets, 

L’Humanité, journal communiste, organe officiel en France de 
la III° Internationale, écrivait ces jours-ci : ‘ Paris a peur dans la 
ceinture rouge de sa banlieue.’ 

Non, Paris n’a pas peur, mais Paris, moins stupide ou moins 
aveugle que ses chefs, s’inquiéte de se voir envahi par plus de 
400.000 étrangers, la plupart sans identité, sans profession, sans 
moyens connus d’existence ; par 400.000 étrangers massés dans 
sa banlieue, tout préts a intervenir 4 la premiére émeute et 4 se 
ruer au pillage, a l’incendie, au signal de chefs inconnus. 

Paris n’a pas peur, mais Paris veut étre défendu. II sait, 
comme le disait M. G. Clémenceau, voici quatre ans déja, qu’entre 
les bolchevistes et les défenseurs de l’ordre, il n’y a plus qu’une 
question de force. Et Paris veut que la force reste aux mains des 
défenseurs de ses libertés et de ses traditions. Paris ne veut pas 
que, pour lui, se réalise une fois de plus la prédiction de Shake- 
speare ; il ne veut pas se laisser mener par des inconscients ou 
des fous. 

Comprend-on, maintenant, pourquoi les meneurs des Soviets 
ont ‘ tressailli de joie’ quand ils ont recu I’avis officiel que les 
portes de Paris et de la France leur étaient ouvertes? . . . C’est 
la ville convoitée s’offrant aux envahisseurs. 

‘ Avec nos 879.000 militants—sans compter les étrangers et 
les femmes—disséminés dans tout le pays, avec nos cellules 
organisées dans toutes les industries, avec les saboteurs rentrant 
en maftres dans le personnel des cheminots, la France, pensent-ils, 
est mire pour la révolution. Et seule cette révolution pourra 
sauver la soviétisme chancelant en Russie.’ 
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Mais les bolchevistes de Moscou, comme les bolchevistes de 
France, n’ont oublié qu’une chose: c’est qu’un fascisme frangais 
surgira spontanément en face d’eux si le gouvernement légal, 
faisant faillite 4 son devoir, n’écrase pas la révolution dans 1’ceuf. 

d un mouvement révolutionnaire risque de ruiner une 
nation comme le bolchevisme a ruiné la Russie, et que le gouverne- 
ment légitime abdique devant 1’émeute, |l’insurrection devient 
pour l’élite ‘le plus imprescriptible des droits et le plus sacré des 
devoirs.’ 

CAMILLE AYMARD. 
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Tue possibility of an autumn election had long been anticipated, 
but it came, when it did come, with surprising suddenness. The 
actual cause of Mr. MacDonald’s appeal to the country can only 
be conjectured by those outside the inner councils of the Socialist 
Party. It may be that the Government were really afraid of 
allowing an inquiry into the Campbell case; that they realised 
the unpopularity of the Russian Treaty in the country and were 
anxious for an election to take place before it could be discussed 
in Parliament ; or that their failure to find a remedy for unemploy- 
ment, coupled with the rise in the price of food, made them anxious 
lest they should find themselves in a worse position at the end of 
the winter than they were at the beginning. 

There are, however, circumstances indicating that the third 
alternative is the correct one. The most important is the attitude 
of the Socialists towards the Liberals both before and during the 
election. They were kept in office by the votes of the Liberal 
members. They did not expect to gain, we are told, more 
than a score of seats, so that if they were to remain in office 
after the election they would require the support of at least 100 
Liberal members ; yet their guns were trained on the Liberals 
rather than on the Conservatives, and they did not hesitate to 
announce that they were out to smash the Liberal Party. The 
only conclusion to be drawn is that they both expected and wished 
to find themselves in opposition, where the Liberals would be to 
them as great a hindrance as in office they had been a help. 

We may also notice that though during the election Mr. Mac- 
Donald kept saying that he was being driven from office by Tory 
plots, and so forth, yet when all was over, and he was able to say 
what he really thought, he declared that ‘he did not envy Mr. 
Baldwin his job.’ 

Another factor which may have contributed to the Govern- 
ment’s decision to go out of office was the increasing difficulty which 
they were having with the extreme section of their party, which 
was becoming more and more indignant because the Ministers, or 
nearly all of them, were carrying out their duties in accordance 
with the traditions of their predecessors. From a recent speech of 
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Mr, Clynes, in which he said that the worst enemies of the Labour 
Party were the Communists, we may infer that a determined 
attempt will be made to do in opposition what was much more 
difficult while in power, namely to draw a definite line between 
Socialists and Communists, with the idea of reducing the former 
to unanimity and the latter to insignificance. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the two men 
put up at the last moment to win Paisley and Motherwell, the only 
two seats gained by the Socialists in the Clyde area, are both 
emphatically of the bourgeois rather than the proletarian type. 

We have reason to suppose, then, that the Socialists anticipated 
the return of Mr. Baldwin to power, with themselves, in slightly 
increased numbers, as the only effective Opposition. In their 
numbers they have been disappointed, but they have succeeded 
in reducing the Liberal Party, temporarily at any rate, to insignifi- 
cance, and in increasing their poll. 

If the strength of parties in the House of Commons is not a true 
indication of their strength in the country, still less is the method 
adopted throughout the Press of adding together the votes polled 
by the candidates of each party and representing the total as the 
voting strength of the party. It is obvious that the total votes 
obtained depend entirely on the number of candidates run. 
There would be just as many convinced Conservatives in the 
country if all the Conservative candidates had withdrawn on 
the day of nomination. Those who take the total of votes as 
the sole criterion apparently expect us to believe that those 
Conservatives who voted for Mr. Asquith had previously been 
converted to Liberalism, that the Oldham electors who voted‘ 
for Mr. Duff-Cooper and Sir E. Grigg were Conservatives and 
Liberals at the same time, that Mr. T. P. O’Connor sits for a 
party which cannot boast a single voter, and that there are no 
Prohibitionists except at Dundee. 

Of the increase in the Socialist vote very nearly half a million 
votes were obtained in constituencies where they had not previously 
run a candidate. Elsewhere, though in the great majority of 
cases they increased their poll, yet the increase was trifling com- 
pared with that made by the Conservatives in the same 
constituencies. 

The Clyde area, the headquarters of extreme Socialism, affords, 
for several reasons, exceptional facilities for comparison : firstly, 
because the Socialists or Communists—there nearly the same 
thing—have contested every seat at the last two elections, and 
secondly, because there has been very little opposition between 
Liberals and Conservatives. Of the twenty-eight seats which 
compose the area the Socialists in the last three Parliaments have 
held respectively nineteen, twenty and fifteen. In this election 
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they increased their poll by about 10 per cent., but the increase 
was most marked in the seats which they did not hold in the last 
Parliament, and where their candidates were what may be described 
as gentlemen. Those Socialists who have held their seats at the 
last three elections have in most cases ceereurer an almost equal 
number of votes at each. 

The conclusion which may be rian! is that in this area they 
have reached the limit, or nearly the limit, of. those electors to 
whom the Socialist programme in its present form appeals, and 
that in future they will have, like the older parties, to act on the 
defensive as much as on the offensive. With the exception of 
Birmingham, where Socialism has probably not yet reached its 
high-water mark, the same seems to apply in the case of the other 
big industrial areas. 

In the smaller industrial areas Socialism is still showing a 
tendency to gain votes at the expense of the Liberals, but in many 
of them the increase is small in itself, and almost insignificant 
when compared with the increase in the total poll. 

In the agricultural districts there is a very different state of 
affairs. In many of them there was no Socialist candidate, and 
where there was one his poll was in the great majority of cases 
so small as to be practically hopeless. In these great areas, as 
well as in some of the business centres and residential districts, 
Liberalism is still the only alternative to Conservatism. 

The general position of the parties is, roughly of course, as 
follows: The Conservatives have about 200 safe seats, the 
Socialists about 100, and the Liberals about a score. There are 
perhaps 100 seats which lie between the Conservatives and 
the Liberals, and another 100 between the Conservatives and 
the Socialists. It will thus be seen that if the Socialists won every 
seat which they could possibly hope to win they would still be in 
a minority, while the Liberals, unless of course there is some 
radical change in the policy of one of the other parties, cannot 
hope to come back more than 200 strong. As things stand at 
present we may expect at the next election, if misfortune, mis- 
government or the swing of the pendulum has turned the country 
against the Conservatives, that the state of the parties will be 
roughly—Socialists 250, Conservatives 200, and Liberals 150. This 
is not a prospect which can fill either the Socialists or the Liberals 
with satisfaction. It has been suggested, though not, as far as I 
know, in Socialist quarters, that the two ‘ progressive’ parties 
might combine. This might be good business from the Liberal 
point of view, but would be fatal to the Socialists. The appear- 
ance of Mr. Lloyd George or Sir John Simon on a Socialist plat- 
form, unless of course he first professed himself a Socialist and a 
humble follower of Mr. MacDonald or his successor, would split 
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the party in two. The extremists would accuse their leaders of 
having surrendered to the capitalists, and would join the Com- 
munists. The Socialist vote in the industrial areas is already at 
least half Communist, and a Communist party, led, let us say, by 
Mr. Wheatley, would probably capture at least fifty Socialist seats, 
and by splitting the vote cause the Socialists to lose at least fifty 
more. The combined Socialists and Liberals might possibly obtain 
a small majority, but it would not be long before they found 
themselves in the unpleasant position in which the Liberals 
are now. 

If the foregoing is correct, the Socialists can only hope to 
obtain a majority in the House of Commons, firstly, by refusing 
any form of alliance with the Liberals; secondly, by modifying 
their programme to such an extent that it will appeal to a class 
of voter to which their present programme clearly does not 
appeal, and by doing this tactfully enough not to antagonise their 
extremist wing; and thirdly, by knocking out the Communist 
leaders and so retaining the allegiance of the Communist rank 
and file. 

This Communist rank and file coincides almost entirely with 
what is sometimes called ‘ the submerged tenth,’ that is to say that 
class of the community which, owing to mental or physical 
inferiority, is unable to rise in the world, or even to maintain itself 
incomfort. It always votes for the most ‘ progressive ’ candidate, 
or, in other words, that candidate who promises the largest share of 
other people’s money. Its members—those of them who were not 
inmates of our prisons and lunatic asylums—formerly voted 
Liberal ; now they vote Liberal only where there is no Socialist 
candidate, and Socialist only where there is no Communist. The 
Socialists have secured the vast majority of them, and will have no 
difficulty in retaining them if they can only manage to scotch the 
Communist leaders, who do not of course belong to that class. 
If they did they would not be leaders. To do this, as Mr. Clynes 
has indicated, is the principal task which lies before the Socialist 
Party at the moment. 

Let us now consider what possibilities the future holds for the 
Liberal Party. It is, for the reasons I have given, highly improb- 
able that it would be able to form an alliance with the Socialists, 
even if it wished to do so. In any case an alliance with either 
Socialists or Conservatives would almost certainly split the party 
in two, and the fragments would be gradually absorbed by the 
larger parties. If, then, it is to continue to exist as a party at 
all, it must remain an independent party. 

In some Continental countries we find parliaments consisting, 
often as a result of a system of proportional representation, of a 
number of small parties. Whenever a Government goes out, as 
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often occurs, the new Prime Minister has to go round and bargain 
with the leaders of these parties, offering to each a certain number 
of posts in return for his support. — 

In this country, as in the United States, such a system has 
never found favour. It is in both these countries the general 
opinion, an opinion fortified by experience, that the country 
cannot be governed in an efficient and a stable manner unless the 
head of the Government is also the head of a party which com- 
mands a parliamentary majority. 

It follows from this that no party can flourish unless it can 
hope to obtain such a majority. It must also hold out the hope of 
obtaining such a majority at no very distant date, as ambitious 
politicians will not be content to belong to a party which has no 
prospect of coming into office. 

The Liberal Party, therefore, can only flourish if it can hold 
out to its members the prospect of obtaining a majority within 
the next ten or fifteen years. Has it any prospect of obtaining 
such a majority ? 

I know of no case where a Centre Party has maintained its 
identity except when the party on its right has consisted of a 
more or less rigid minority, such as Royalists in a republic or 
Roman Catholics in a Protestant country. It can be said with 
the utmost confidence that there is no prospect whatever of the 
Conservative Party degenerating into such a minority. 

It is needless to enlarge on the obvious disadvantages of a 
central position. This is the first election in which the Liberals 
have felt the full force of them, and the result should suffice for 
the keenest Centre Party enthusiast. 

It would seem, then, that the Liberal Party can come into 
power only by smashing either the Conservatives or the Socialists. 
As regards the former, its position cannot give it much ground 
for optimism. The two parties have given each other many 
severe defeats in the past, but none of them can be compared 
with what has now occurred. Only fifteen Liberal candidates 
obtained more votes than their Conservative opponents ; only 
nine got in without Conservative support. In the next election, 
or the one after, it might conceivably win 100 seats from 
the Conservatives. They cannot hope for more, unless they can 
succeed in enlisting on their side a large number of those who now 
support the Socialists. 

We hear a great deal about the ‘ progressive anti-Socialist 
vote,’ and it is upon this that the Liberals apparently base their 
hopes for the future. It may be doubted, however, whether it 
really exists. Most Conservatives approve of such socialistic 
institutions as compulsory free education, old age pensions, and a 
State-owned Post Office, while probably half of those who voted 
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Socialist would not have done so had they believed that the full 
Socialist programme—that is to say, the abolition of private 
ownership and the complete State control of labour—was practical 


The Free Trade dogma undoubtedly appeals to a considerable 
section of the electorate, but its efficacy from the Liberal point of 
view is largely discounted by the fact that it has been accepted, 
temporarily at any rate, by the Socialists. It is difficult to see 
what the Liberal Party can offer which is not already offered by 
one, if not both, of the other parties. 

During this last election, which was fought on ground of their 
own choosing, Liberals had as good an opportunity as they seem 
likely to have in the future of reclaiming their former supporters 
from Socialism, but they failed signally to do so. Even the 
Nonconformists, formerly their strongest supporters, seem to be 
deserting them, if we may judge from the increasing number of 
Socialist candidates who demonstrated their belief in the equality 
of mankind by conferring upon themselves a title indicating 
superior sanctity. 

It would seem that the only hope for the Liberals, a very slender 
one, is that the leaders of one of the other parties may make a 
blunder which will completely wreck the party. 

The Campbell case, upon which, in preference to the Russian 
Treaty, the Liberals elected to challenge the Government, seems 
to have had very little influence on the election. In places where 
the repeated attempts of the extreme Socialist members to inter- 
fere with the course of justice were becoming notorious it may 
have turned a certain number of votes, but it was too much a 
question of procedure and too far removed from everyday life to 
influence the average elector. 

The Russian Treaty was very different. The idealists, 
visionaries, fanatics and cranks who form the intelligentsia of the 
Socialist Party, and to whom the word ‘revolution’ is more 
blessed than ‘ Mesopotamia’ of course welcomed it. To the 
ignorant masses, from whom the bulk of the Socialist votes are 
drawn, 30,000,000/. seemed little to pay for the millennium, 
especially as they were to be paid by other people; but to the 
majority of the electorate the arguments against the treaty, 
supported as they were by the very effective posters issued by the 
Conservative Central Office, by propaganda in the Press, and, 
finally, by the Zinovieff letter, proved irresistible. It was 
undoubtedly the decisive factor in the election, though the rise 
in food prices also had considerable effect. This told against the 
Socialists, but even more against the Liberals, who were unable 
to attribute it to the machinations of the wicked capitalists. At 
the election last year the Liberals made the greatest use of the 
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‘ dear food ’ bogey, and it is only poetic justice that it should haye “si 
turned upon them so soon and so effectively. In the eyes of the 
housewife it is the paramount question, and, now that women have 

the vote, Governments will be wise to consider the state of the 
American wheat harvest before deciding to go to the country, 
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PROMETHEUS IN LITERATURE 


To many people there seems to be something in the title ‘ classic ’ 
or ‘classical’ which drives away their interest in the work so 
named, and makes them regard it as belonging to a long-past, 
and therefore dead, age, and as having no direct or indirect applica- 
tion to modern thought, or any mental or material effect upon 
people of to-day. They will accept a fanciful passing idea born 
in the brain of a hack who may have little experience or knowledge 
of humanity either in its beginnings or its continuations, or, at 
the best, some of the ‘ charming’ fairy stories of modern circum- 
stances by ‘ gifted ’ writers of the day, while rejecting the age-long 
stories of essential human character which represent life as it is 
and always has been. They imagine that because the original 
writers of these stories lived so many centuries ago their work 
died with them, or during the years that followed close upon 
them, and that, because savants and pedants have devoted their 
time and energies to the translation and elucidation of them, these 
works have nothing in them to appeal to the simple and un- 
sophisticated people who form a large proportion of readers of 
the twentieth century. 

Never was a more ludicrous error, for no work can become or 
remain a classic and be treated in the ways in which the classical 
stories of early days have been treated unless it possesses a 
tremendous vitality arising from a continuing and very vivid 
humanity. Some of them, as was once realised by Charles 
Kingsley, and more lately by writers in one or two of the educa- 
tional periodicals, make marvellously attractive children’s stories, 
while the older person who finds no interest in them at once, by 
such admission, proclaims himself a dullard. One might as well 
speak of the lakes and mountains to which we all turn for delight 
or refreshment or inspiration as ‘ out-of-date’ as speak in the 
same way of the works of Hesiod, Pindar, Euripides, Sophocles, 
Aristophanes, or, more than all of them, of schylus. They are 
even more than these inanimate monuments of natural activity 
as well as something different from them, for they are in important 
matters thoroughly alive, vibrant with the undying life of 
human genius. Perhaps the most important, at least the most 
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obvious, of these matters, is that they are easily adaptable in the 
retelling to new circumstances. Aischylus is an outstanding case 
of this, because in his works he not only went to the foundations 
of all storyology, but he infused into these accounts of the begin. 
nings of human history a richness of feeling and a piquancy of 
descriptiveness that, properly presented, will appeal to people of 
all classes, all ages and all periods, as well as to nearly all 
temperaments. 

This proper presentation, a presentation that must retain the 
essential characteristics of each story in its human aspects so that 
such characteristics may be seen to apply to present-day conditions, 
has to a large extent been the stumbling-block and the cause of 
the failure of the people of modern days to realise the actual 
greatness, and not merely the interest to the student, of the works 
of the ancient classic writers. The temptation to begin afresh 
with an old subject, and to make it merely the foundation of a 
new story, is great, while to succumb to that temptation is to 
court failure, It is not the modernisation of the classics that is 
required any more than it is the modernisation of the Pyrenees, 
the lakes of Italy or the prairies of the West. To modernise them 
is to destroy their character. They must be presented as near to 
their original condition as possible, and yet with a warmth of 
human feeling that is in close sympathy with the generation of 
the one who presents them. They must not be, to use Dowden’s 
words, ‘ transpositions of the classical into the romantic,’ but 
appeals to the classical which exists to some extent in all of us. 
It must also be recognised that they do not appeal to all equally 
or in the same manner. Each is an individual upwelling of 
Nature or of art which differs in essence and in accident from all 
others. 

We see this in observing the various efforts that have been 
made to re-create the ancient character and the varying degrees 
of success or failure, according to the nature both of the subject 
and of the one who attempts to deal with it, that have resulted, 
Probably no subject has been the hope and the despair of so many 
really great poets as has that of Prometheus, whether of Pro- 
metheus the demi-god or Titan or of all the human characteristics, 
of the prophecies which his character entailed of the nature and 
work and thoughts of later comers, or of one who brought to 
man a means of raising himself above the beasts by which he 
is surrounded. We cannot be at all sure that it was not so even 
with Aischylus himself. Allowing that his greatest work is 
Prometheus Bound, that its verbal expression is, as are all its 
philosophies, a great cause for its continued and renewed existence, 
the fact remains that it formed only a third of the cycle to which 
it belonged, and there is no certainty that the reason for. the 
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disappearance of the other two parts was not that the author felt 
he had failed to do justice to himself and his subject. Three-and- 
twenty centuries later Goethe attempted to write a drama on 
the subject, and eventually, in despair, pencilled it down to a 
monologue. Byron had ambitions which he had to content with 
the expression of his admiration in a short laudatory and elegiac 
ode. Shelley, however, wrote his biggest, and in some respects 
his greatest, poem on this subject, and Robert Bridges has 
succeeded as well in this as in anything else, possibly even better 
than in most of what he has written. Herder was a greater critic 
than a poet, so that his ambitious effort, even if his finest poem, 
is not comparable in power or literary effect with his prose works. 

And practically all these later writers owe their original 
inspiration to Aischylus; that is, either to what remains of his 
work or to the loss of the missing parts, and their own efforts to 
supply something in the place of them. Few have gone back to 
the work of Hesiod, which was two hundred years nearer to 
the original, if he ever lived except in men’s imaginations, or 
taken one or other of the varied traditional stories of what he was 
and did. In most cases it is the grandeur of the subject, the scope 
which it provides for the expression of views and ideas about the 
origin and destiny of Man and the problems he must endeavour 
to solve, or the opportunities it supplies for the higher kinds of 
hero-worship, of the worship of the type of character represented 
by the hero rather than of his actions, of his personality rather 
than of his person, and which therefore makes easy indirect 
reference to its object, that have caused these later works to be 
written. For English readers who wish to exercise their imagina- 
tions on Prometheus as a dramatic character, however, there now 
exists in Prometheus the Fire-Bringer of Bridges, the various 
translations of Prometheus Bound of AEschylus and the Prometheus 
Unbound of Shelley, a trilogy which more or less adequately 
supplies what is lost of the original. 

It is significant of the lack of classical studies or of the more 
general and direct and narrow Christianity of those times that 
Prometheus as the subject of any great work—or, so far as I know, 
of any minor work, particularly of any length—is not to be found 
between the pre-Christian Eschylus and the semi-pagan eighteenth 
century of the Christian era. Yet we know how definitely, if not 
orthodoxly, Christian Shelley could make it in his comparison 
between the sufferings of Prometheus and those of Christ Himself, 
and always with the accent on those of Christ. It was an 
equally definite, if also equally unorthodox, Christian, Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, who made the first standard poetical English 
translation of AEschylus, though she had been anticipated by the 
more learned Potter sixty years before, and by Medwyn by three 
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or four years. Louis Ménard, under his pseudonym of Senneville, | 


makes Prometheus the precursor of Christ, the faith of Christianity 
being the solution of the philosophy of Prometheus. The work 
in which he does this is, however, an inferior one, and is neither 
a translation of Aischylus nor a strikingly original or finely 
expressed conception. 

Long before this, however, the legend, and apparently the 
work, of Aischylus was bearing an influence on the literary work 
- of Europe. Milton seems to have taken the work of A‘schylus as 
his model for Samson Agonistes, and the similarity of the subject, 
the chained hero suffering for others, combined with the patriarchal 
dignity of speech which his study of the Old Testament as well as 
his own difficulties gave to the great Puritan author, makes this 
work almost a new Prometheus in essence as well as in style, 
One great difference between Aischylus and the modern writers 
is that he was not in any way personal, which in every way they 
were. There is a reason for this. A®schylus, knowing no other, 
took this globe, and the particular part of it which was familiar 
in its actual or reputed topography to himself and his audience, 
as his scene. Milton, Shelley and Bridges, in the light of research 
and revelation, acquired an infinitely wider stage, together with 
a vastly greater knowledge of human psychology and an equally 
extended and complicated variety of problems of human life. 
Zéschylus was, too, engaged consciously or unconsciously in 
bringing to life once and for always what before his time had 
been a shadowy, changing legendary character, whose existence 
had depended almost entirely on the significance of his name. 
Once that was done, others could follow on, immediately or, as it 
happened, ages after him, with the application of his creation to 
the problems and requirements of their own times or conditions. 
And how did he do it ? 

I have said that he did this consciously or unconsciously, but 
all the probabilities are in favour of his doing it unconsciously, and, 
even after he had done it, without at all realising what he had 
done. Aischylus was, as by far the vast majority of great drama- 
tists have been, not merely a poet who imagined things and wrote 
them down, but a practical man who knew what was required for 
the work he had to do, how it would be produced—though pro- 
duction was a simple matter in those days—and what his public 
would be likely to appreciate. He was an innovator in the way 
that he took the greatest care to have everything possible to make 
his works look well as well as sound effective. He was probably 
the first to make dramatic action of equal importance with 
dramatic speech. That his works were intended for religious 
festivals does not make any difference in this respect. Were not 
the morality and mystery plays that made English drama a 
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working possibility also directly connected with religion? And 
to this he added his marvellous vitality of imagination and 
his vigorous and virile manner of language, a manner that was 
sufficiently vigorous and manly to be reflected in translations into 
languages that were non-existent when he wrote to a degree that 
is comparable with few other works except the Bible and Shake- 
speare. He made Prometheus picturesque as well as convincing 
and edifying. In the drama Prometheus is a part that any actor- 
manager might like to have for himself; but the minor parts 
which revolve round him are all in their degrees as essential to 
the action. The universally significant utterances, however, are 
made either by or about Prometheus. His words are often as 
proverbial in manner as those of Hamlet, of Dante, of the characters 
portrayed by Milton or Vondel or Goethe. Well translated, as in 
the version of Professor John Stuart Blackie, they might well 
belong to the language of the translation : 
With quiet mind 

We all must bear our portioned fate, nor idly 

Court battle with a strong necessity. 

Suspicion’s a disease that cleaves to tyrants. 

Though Art be strong, Necessity is stronger. 

Nothing 
Is worse than the smooth craft of practised phrase. 


As Time grows old he teaches many things. 


- Phrases such as these, spoken by a character that is as human as 


the stage can produce, and yet suggestive of something more than 
the ordinary human person, have made it live and relive so that 
to-day, after twenty-four centuries, it is more real than it was in 
its beginnings, and generations of forgetfulness have not been 
sufficient to do anything save increase the effect of its revival. 
The nineteenth century writers who used Prometheus as a 
subject for drama nearly all suffered from the fact that they had 
not the stage-craft which belonged to the author of the early 
work. Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound is the work which flies to 
the mind of the average person who hears the name of the Titan, 
and it is the greatest as well as the most popular of the works 
which followed Aischylus. Milton, as I have said, got some ideas 
from Aischylus, but he did not write directly on the subject of 
Prometheus, or even make his Samson identical in person or fate. 
Goethe began with Prometheus, but only managed to do anything 
worth while with Pandora, and his poem on this subject, fine as it 
is, is scarcely Promethean, whatever it might have been had he 
lived to complete it: Shelley actually supplemented and, in a 
way, completed the idea of Prometheus as conceived by Aéschylus. 


He made Prometheus live, more greatly, more godly, if it were pos- 
312 
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sible—at any rate, more sensitive and far-seeing, more concerned 


with the whole conditions of the race he had befriended—than — 


Zschylus could have imagined. To the reader who is not con- 
cerned with stage production his work is as dramatic as is 
Prometheus Bound, but it is also more literary. It is, as a very 
able commentator—Professor J. Macmillan Brown—has said, an 
‘ attempt to express in musical words what can never be expressed 
in human language.’ It is not a poem of the French Revolution, 
or of the ideas of democracy of the young men of the beginning of 
the century. Yet it is in its very essence a revolutionary work, 
revolutionary in the sense that everything which makes for 
progress is revolutionary. Prometheus, according to Shelley, has 
become a new and a better being, a being controlled not by love 
of one race and consequent hatred of all who have in any way 
injured it, but by an infinite kindness to all that lives, for the 
greatest as for the smallest. Jove, the man-made god, is shortly 
to fall from his omnipotence, and Prometheus recalls his own 
curse : 

It doth repent me; words are quick and vain ; 

Grief for a while is blind, and so was mine, 

I wish no living thing to suffer pain. 
Love has entered into the economy of life, and Panthea, looking 
out from under her wings, sees 

A woeful sight ; a youth 
With patient looks nailed to a crucifix. 

It is possible to trace in the work of Shelley all his many views 
of the influence of men and races in the slow raising of mankind, 
of the significance of the various characters : of Asia, the one in 
whom is the first feeling for love and ideal beauty ; of Panthea and 
Ione, representing faith and hope; of Demogorgon, the spirit of 
freedom and justice ; of Hercules, the might of the people. One 
might even speak of Prometheus Unbound as Shelley’s history of 
the world as it has been and as it is tocome. His breadth of view 
over life is strikingly different from that of most professional 
writers and artists, and he can speak of 


New arts, though unimagined, yet to be. 


He was at least a lifetime in advance of his day in this thought, 
that things as yet unthought of should come with the rise of the 
people to higher planes of freedom and activity. His beauty of 
language is showered generously on all the parts, and there is not 
a chorus or a brief scene but is rich with thought and imagery. 
Yet, like Aschylus, he makes all depend upon Prometheus him- 
self ; every other character is supplementary to this. All his fine 
descriptive passages relating to the places where he was at the 
time he was writing, but brought in appropriately to his purpose 
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in every instance, are used only to accentuate the study of the 
central idea, the central character. From the merely literary 
point of view some of these stand as high as the psychological 
utterances, and although, as I have said, Shelley, among others, 
in contradistinction to Aischylus, has a stage that is infinitely 
wide, that reaches the very limits of heaven itself, he does not 
hesitate to make use of the earthly paradises he knows, and 
also of the bleak wildernesses that make an earthly purgatory. 
Yet these latter are not the abominations of desolation that they 
were to the old pagan, but in them is to be found some relation 
to the rest of Nature, including man himself. It is the poem of a 
man young in years and hopes, but old in experience, and that 
experience such as could be correlated with the mythical experience 
of Prometheus himself. 

As a literary work pure and simple Prometheus Unbound is 
not so far removed from that of Aischylus as it appears at the 
first glance. In essence it is related to the earlier work as the 
more advanced and elaborated Decorated and Perpendicular 
styles of architecture are to the earlier Norman. In principle it is 
the same, because it is built round the study of the same character ; 
it is employed in showing that character in contrast and com- 
parison with Jove and the minor characters of the play. Its 
difference is in the luxuriance of verbal description and of psycho- 
logical suggestion, while the most frequently quoted lines from 
Shelley, those which contain the kernel of his whole scheme— 


The man remains 
Sceptreless, free, uncircumscribed, but man ; 
Equal, unclassed, tribeless and nationless, 
Exempt from awe, worship, degree, the king 
Over himself ; just, gentle, wise, but man— 


have a Grecian dignity of expression united with a breadth of 
thought that is far beyond the power of the greatest of the Greek 
philosophers. 

Still more nearly related in style is Prometheus the Fire-Giver 
of Robert Bridges. Most modern writers have been content to 
translate or imitate Zschylus, or, like Shelley, to supplement his 
work by continuing it with their ideas of what might be done 
with the unbinding of Prometheus. Bridges, on the other hand, 
has imagined not the sequel, but the antecedent—the crime 
against Jove. He, again, does not assume Prometheus to be the 
creator of man, but merely an intense admirer of man’s indepen- 
dent spirit, which admiration develops naturally into love. 
Thorough classicist as he is in his literary style, Bridges makes 
his drama as simple as that of Aeschylus himself, while his stage 
directions are equally lacking. (Incidentally we may note his 
strict classicism in such a trifle as the fact that he employs the 
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Greek name of Zeus where Shelley uses that of Jupiter.) He is . 


sufficiently free from slavish imitation of the classics, however, 
to start not with a chorus, but with an explanatory prologue by 
Prometheus himself, who has arrived 


Bearing the seed of all 
Which Hope had promised : for within this reed 
A prisoner I bring them, stolen from heaven, 
The flash of mastering fire, and it have borne 
So swift to earth, that when yon noontide sun 
Rose from the sea at morning I was by, 
And unperceived by Helios plunged the point 
I’ the burning axle, and withdrew a tongue 
Of breathing flame, which lives to leap on earth 
For man, the father of all fire to come. 


It is before the palace of Inachus in Argos on a festival of 
Zeus, and at the end of the prologial monologue of Prometheus 
preparations are made for a sacrifice, which, however, lacks the 
essential of fire. In answer to the demand or challenge of Inachus, 

If there be any here who has complaint 

Against our rule or claim or supplication, 

Now in the name of Zeus let it appear, 

Now let him speak, 
Prometheus steps forward, in the character of a labourer in the 
service of Inachus himself, and first by a leading question, 


O king, where is the fire ? 


and then by an oft-reiterated statement, 
There is, O king, fire on the earth this day, 


he arouses the interest and gradually the faith of Inachus. Argeia, 
the wife, and Io, the daughter, of the king, being brought in to 
witness the wonder, call for further explanations. 'Woman-like, 
they are sceptical of the words of a stranger, and Prometheus 
gives them proof in his prophecies. The mention of the punish- 
ment of Io by Hera and her wanderings in the form of a cow 
leads up to the description of how she will find Prometheus 
himself 
Stretched on the rock 

Naked to scorching sun, to pinching frost, 

To wind and storm and beaks of wingéd fiends. 

After the acceptance by Inachus of the gift, with all its glorious 
and dire consequences, Prometheus blows the fire from his reed 
on to the sacrifice, and, in the excitement caused by the flame and 
fume, slips away unobserved. When he is gone the Chorus 
discover his name written on the altar, 


Scoring out 
The hated title of his ancient foe. 
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There is no epilogue, but instead a final chorus in honour of 
Prometheus, with a hint, corresponding to the more than hint of 
Shelley, of the One who shall cast down the ancient gods : 

For the god who shall rule mankind from the deathless skies 


By mercy and truth shall be known, 
In love and peace shall arise. 


As a writer of English verse Bridges is generally more of a 
critic, and certainly more of a technician, than a poet, though 
there are passages and also some few works that in the main ring 
true to poetry. Prometheus the Fire-Giver is one of these. It is 
possible to criticise much of it as inferior poetry, some of it even 
as ‘ prose in hexameters,’ but, apart from the beautiful resonance 
of individual lines, the work as a whole has a real, and sometimes 
deep, poetical feeling and expression. As a dramatist he is purely 
classical, that is declamatory, in form, and the effect depends on 
the words, not on the action. In this respect he is almost more 
Royalist than the King himself, for Prometheus Bound is fuller 
of suggestions of action than is Prometheus the Fire-Giver. Within 
the limits imposed upon himself, however, he can be, and is, 
dramatic to a degree, and the monologue of Prometheus fore- 
casting the wanderings of Io is almost a masterpiece, not only of 
topographical verse, but also of placing and dramatic climax. 

Of the other works worthy of mention at all in a sketch of 
this brevity sufficient has been said to show their respective 
positions with regard to the greater works on the same subject. 
They are not only rarely works of any importance as poems or 
dramas, but few of them throw any real light on the psychological 
possibilities in such a character. Both France and Germany have 
had their writers who have attempted to do something with the 
subject, and the heavy classicisms of Germany, contrasted with 
the fancy of France, may make interesting and useful studies for 
the scholar, but have little interest for the general reader, and 
particularly for the reader who confines himself chiefly to his own 
language. Similarly, there are few references to the character, 
few studies in pure prose of the historical, mythical or even the 
literary aspects of the subject, that evoke any emotional or mental 
response. Aristophanes as the great satirist of his age, a hundred 
years or so after A’schylus, could not let its opportunities pass, 
though his was not yet the time, and one wonders whether he 
would have had the ability to make the amusing and punning 
genealogy which Victor Hugo in his William Shakespeare makes 
of the relation between Prometheus and Queen Mab: 

Prometheus [he says], like all personages who have become legendary, 
like Solomon, like Czsar, like Mahomet, like Charlemagne, like Le Cid, like 
Joan of Arc, like Napoleon, has a double continuation, the one in history, 
the other in story. This is how we see the continuation of Prometheus in 
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: Prometheus, creator of men, is also creator of spirits. He is the 
father of a dynasty of goddesses, of which the old fables have preserved 
the filiation—Elfe, that is to say the Rapid, son of Prometheus, then Elfin, 
King of the Indes, then Elfinan, founder of Cleopolis, the town of fairies, 
then Elfilin, builder of the golden wall, . . . then Elferon the Beautiful, 
then Oberon, then Mab. An admirable fable which, with a profound mean- 
ing, connects the sidereal with the microscopic and the infinitely great with 
the infinitely small. 


The passage is too long to quote more than these few lines, but it 
is well worthy of attention for the reason that it suggests very 
strongly how the lightest touch may make interesting and point 
the significance of things which the more directly philosophic and 
what is known as the more serious, though certainly not more 
learned, may fail to do, Though he has done it briefly and 
lightly, no one has written of Prometheus with more discrimina- 
tion and more poetic feeling than has Victor Hugo, But we 
have no reason to be otherwise than proud of the treatment given 
to the subject by Englishmen. 
HERBERT ANTCLIFFE, 





BOOKS AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Bap books have one very persistent advantage over good books. 
The bad book is so easy to sell. A certain number of persons, 
seeing a comfortable means of livelihood in this fact, have, quite 
naturally, made the necessary business arrangements for the pro- 
duction of these easily sold commodities, just as other enter- 
prising people have undertaken the sale of butter and cheese. And 
the annoying factor in the case is that, in the majority of instances, 
it is easier to get rid of worthless books than of masterpieces. 

This commodity of literature is therefore in a somewhat 
unique position in the public market, for in the domain of eggs 
and steel rails or milk and torpedo boats it is, as a general rule, 
easier to sell a good article than a bad one, whereas, if one may 
in any way judge from the lists of ‘ best sellers,’ a book may find 
a large market long after it has passed the limit which, in the 
egg and milk world, would lead to seizure by inspectors and an 
appearance before a magistrate on a charge of distributing food 
which is unfit for public consumption. 

There are many cultured men in the literary world who are 
genuinely interested in the production of good books. But if 
one stands outside the literary turmoil and regards with critical 
care the scene in the arena of the book market, one will quickly 
come to the conclusion that here, just as in other market-places, 
there is an anti-social impulse persistently at work which needs 
deliberate control by the organised effort of the wiser members 
of the community. In other words, the bad book has a tendency 
to drive out the good book, just as it is a well-known law of 
currency that bad coins drive good coins out of circulation. 

Only the editor of a series of ‘ penny dreadfuls’ (or are they 
six shillings since the rise in prices?) would deny the statement 
that there are more unnecessary and inferior, and even pernicious, 
books being produced for the market at the present moment 
than at any time in the history of men. Certainly, the supply of 
useless books is far greater than the’ number of good ones, 
On the other hand, it is argued that there may be just as many 
works of enduring life being published to-day as there have been 
at any time before. For the classic does not emerge in its full 
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proportions until long after its birth. Indeed, the ‘ classic’ 
grows almost as a child grows, for it is the inherited wealth of 
the traditions of the ages. The great work of literature is not 
an isolated fact, but rather an organic piece of the whole social 
body. Masterpieces are somewhat rare comets in the history of 
books, even though the Elizabethan age and the golden days 
of Latin literature may suggest the regular autumnal periods of 
shooting stars. But he is indeed an optimist who can expect, 
or discover, many masterpieces of art or literature from this age 
of materialism and hysteria. 

But even if we have at present our normal share of good 
books, these good books and their long line of predecessors 
certainly do not get their proper attention in the rather noisy 
scene of the modern book market. With so many people shouting 
their wares at the top of their voices it is only by straining the 
ears that one can detect the more modest voice, which is a sign 
of the greater literature. Too many of the great books of the 
world retire to the shelf of ‘ the classics,’ which is a place not 
unlike the grave, having both rest and much dust. 

The problem arises whether we can accept the verdict of the 
local circulating library, or rather of its patrons, on this matter 
of literature. We must also come to some conclusion whether we 
can allow, with social safety, a mass of wholly inferior books to 
be imposed on the public, so driving out the better books from 
the market by sheer weight, and clever newspaper puffs about 
their authors and their entirely insignificant private hobbies, 
Anyhow, the fact stands defiantly before us that an enormous 
collection of most trivial volumes are at present in possession 
of the front shelves of our bookshops and public libraries and 
drawing-room tables. Can anything be done to restore a saner 
balance in the reading world ? 

No intelligent person imagines that the best literature is ever 
going to compete on equal terms with the commonplace. For 
when everybody enjoys the best, it will, by the mere force of 
natural facts, be itself the commonplace, while the best will 
still be ahead—or would it be truer to say behind ? Neither can 
the intelligent reading of great books ever be increased by the 
arts of the salesman. All the billposting in the world will never 
increase the number of those who can enjoy the masterpieces, 
because the enjoyment of the best things of life depends on 
something deeper than can be got on the surface of a street 
hoarding. The gaudy colours and the inflated terms of a street 
bill are not likely to attract the minds searching for the best 

‘ books, just as a steamboat siren would not be the most effective 
appeal to a man who was seeking a concert of the best classical 
music. 
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So we may take it as certain that the methods of pushing 
‘best sellers ’ will end in failure if we apply them to the master- 
pieces. Any smart commercial traveller can boom the jerry-built 
novel, or the sensational melodrama, or the scandalous history. 
It needs a more subtle touch to persuade one to enter the quiet, 
stately pages of a great book. For there is always peace in great 
art, and the reading of it, however vivid may be its emotions, 
yet has the quality of walking in beautiful gardens or climbing 
among gigantic hills. The greatest art, however colossal its 
theme, yet has no element of noise, whereas the billposter has 
no other end in life except to raise his voice above all the tumult 
of the street. 

We must search for some more mannerly and better-bred form 
of announcing the best books; and it is not surprising that the 
public libraries should at once offer themselves as a possible aid 
in our difficulty. Just as one at once appeals to the nearest 
hospital in the event of a street accident, so, surely, it would 
not be unreasonable to go to a library if we seek information on 
the subject of books. There is no reason why the expert librarian 
should not be as effective in advancing the supply of good books 
as the doctor is in increasing the amount of good health. 

Can it not be gently suggested to the librarians of our public 
libraries that they should be less modest in offering advice ? 
They should not be content with supplying what the public 
wants, but should tell us with some persistence what we ought 
to want if we are wise. One glances down a list of the public 
libraries and finds many names of distinguished repute among the 
librarians. It is safe at the least to say that the advice of the 
librarians on the subject of books may be as safely followed as 
can be the advice of the average medical practitioner; even 
more safely, perhaps, for the best literature has not the same 
way of getting out of date as the medical art. 

Now, when one goes to a medical man for advice, it is not 
normal to present him with a list of the drugs one prefers, nor 
does one specify a favourite operation. A doctor of medicine is 
visited for his skilled advice: the patient does not write out his 
own prescriptions. Yet this procedure is the exact opposite of 
what happens when the readers go to a public library. 

Why should not the public libraries and the librarians’ staff 
stand in the same position as the public hospitals, with their 
skilled medical staffs? Why should we not go and seek expert 
advice in all cases where we are in doubt? Of course, there is 
no way of compelling us to follow the advice when given; but 
there is no way of compelling by law a patient to submit to medical 
advice unless he come within certain cases of infectious diseases. 
We only follow medical advice because we consider it for our own 
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good. Why should we not believe that the result would be as 
good in the case of the care of our minds and the provision of 
literary pastimes ? 

It is suggested, therefore, that the librarians should assert 
their legitimate rights as members of a skilled profession, and 
should endeavour by every means within their power to influence 
the choice of the readers in their libraries, just as doctors influence 
the circulation of drugs from their dispensaries. 

I put this proposal before a man of knowledge, asking him 
whether he did not think that by some such method a librarian 
could influence the reading of his district. The answer was very 


emphatic: ‘A tactful librarian could make his members read 


almost anything he chose.’ He supported this answer by a 
personal experience of his youth, when a well-known chief of a 
London public library had sympathetically inquired as to the 
nature of the volume under the boy’s arm. It proved to be the 
most sensational type of youthful blood curdlers. The librarian 
named something which he suggested would be of still greater 
interest. Being a man of tact, he did not go to extremes ; there 
was no attempt at an immediate conversion to Milton or Jane 
Austen. But he began a gradual‘ cure,’ and the teller of the 
story is himself at this moment the chief of one of the famous 
libraries in England. One might almost romantically imagine 
that his fate had been decided by a chance remark at the lending 
counter of a public library. 

There is no doubt that much trash circulates from the public 
libraries, and this is because, if left to its own judgment, the 
general public mind is very apt to take the advice of the people 
who are producing the ‘ best sellers.’ So the most gaily decked 
trivial fiction is too often the most in demand at the lending 
libraries. There is something modest and unassertive about the 
best people, and it is probably this, rather than slackness, that 
brings it about that the most worthless current novels are on the 
nearest and most easily seen shelves at the elbow of the lending 
departments’ clerks. Yet behind on the back shelves may be a 
sound selection of the classics of romance and history and science. 

If a jeweller has priceless gems in his safe, he will not fill 
his windows with bits of old iron and broken door handles. Then 
why should a librarian allow his public to be deceived as to the 
nature of his wares? If he has all the jewels of literature on his 
shelves, he must not allow the very inferior articles to remain 
in the front row, where they will be snatched by all the hasty 
people who select their books without as much care as they 
usually give to the ordering of their lunch at a restaurant. 

Why this strange reticence to show the best books? Even 
advertising is legitimate if the goods are worth buying. It is 
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considered commendable to advise our youths to put their best 
foot forward ? Why may we not advise our librarians to put their 
best books forward, even to the point of persistent crying of their 
worthy wares? When we are selling or lending the best literature 
it is permissible to press our goods with an energy which would 
not be socially tolerable if we were merely selling matches or 
motor cars, or asking for votes at a General Election. 

There are many reasons for thinking that the librarians will 
have a fairly easy task if they handle it with reasonable care. 
Ifit is, as agreed above, easier to sell the bad book than the good 
one, it is equally certain that the best written books are the easier 
to read. If the matter be only argued properly, it will be the 
simplest thing in the world for the librarians to make out such a 
case for their masterpieces that the ‘ best seller’ shelf will in turn 
take on the dismal air of the classics. 

There is no manner of doubt whatever that if the question 
were argued on its intrinsic merits, the best literature could push 
the tenth-rate on one side, as an earthquake can dismiss a great 
city. What possible chance would the current fiction have 
against Thackeray’s Esmond if the contest could be fought under 
fair conditions ? One does not mean that the delicate pen of this 
genius can now be appreciated by the majority of a nation that 
has been bred for generations in slums, and is now being educated 
on films. But one does mean that if put before a normal, healthy 
mind, the trivial novel of to-day would go down before this great 
tale of yesterday. 

It would be very interesting if a few of our librarians could 
make experiments on this subject, if they would put their readers 
toa test of Scott and Jane Austen, Thackeray and Fielding. In 
other words, instead of leaving such books to those readers who 
already know their merits, and therefore ask for them, let them 
be put very prominently on the lending counters, and even 
deliberately pressed as a more enthralling literary adventure than 
most of the trivial volumes of the passing moment can offer 
their readers. 

There is a good deal of ‘ priggish’ opinion on the subject of 
the best literature. There are many persons who flatter them- 
selves that they can enjoy finer books than their fellows because 
they are better educated or have some original gift of artistic 
insight. Let them not be too pleased with themselves. A great 
part of the distinction between the readers of good and bad 
literature is probably very largely a matter of luck. One man was 
brought up in a home that had an edition of Scott on the family 
shelves, or another had a mother who had an edition of Charlotte 
Bronté as a wedding present, whereas another family had gone 
in for racing and sporting memoirs, while another had been 
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bred in a slum and had neither books on the shelves nor light nor 
quiet in which to read them. 

Nobody quite knows how much literary taste is a matter of 
the luck of environment. The librarians have an opportunity of 
making a series of biological experiments on this matter. 

The review critics might well take a hand in this attempt to 
give the ‘ classics’ an equal chance with the torrent of current 
‘best sellers.’ It would be a very good joke to review a series 
of the old masters as if they were the latest things on the lists, 
He would be a singularly incapable reviewer who did not make out 
a good case for Vanity Fair or Adam Bede. One can imagine all 
sorts of unsuspecting creatures murmuring to themselves: ‘ Ah, 
that is a book one ought to ask for at the library. It sounds quite 
original.’ And, indeed, such books are original. For that is one 
of the qualities of great literature: it is always original because 
it is never stale. 

A well-run campaign for the advertisement of the best litera- 
ture might produce unexpected results. The poor books might 
go down for the same simple reason that leaky ships go down— 
because they are built of rotten materials. If the campaign 
succeeded, it would not depend only on the cleverness of the 
advertisement, but because the goods sold or lent were of a 
superior quality. The whole point is that the best literature, if 
it gets a fair chance, can win on its merits, whereas the ‘ best 
sellers ’ are burdened with the heaviest handicaps. 

The campaign against inferior books should be undertaken 
for exactly the same reason that wise people start campaigns 
against rats or tuberculosis. The present consumption of 
literary rubbish is undermining the public mental health. There 
is the same necessity for mental hygiene as for physical culture, 
The present suggestion is that our public library should be 
developed as a mental gymnasium. There are some who will detect 
in this a high-brow plot against the enjoyment of life, but thereis 
no necessity for their alarm. For, as Mr. Stephen Ward has told 
us in his original little History of Ethics, ‘ art does more to fashion 
conduct than philosophy.’ The great masterpieces of fiction are 
at one and the same time enjoyable and nutritive. 

But there is another side to the case for the deliberate sup- 
planting of the rubbish of current literature by the works of the 
masters, which have survived a more difficult ordeal than the 
judgment of last week’s popular review columns. Art is not the 
monopoly of fiction, whether in literature, or pictures, or statuary. 
There are hundreds of great works of history, and biography, and 
travel, and philosophy which satisfy the esthetic emotions as 
well as that part of the mind which flatters itself that it is pure 
intellect. 
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>The wise librarian will make up his mind that with a little 
trouble he can circulate the volumes on his driest shelves as well 
as the brighter flowers of the gayest fiction. There must be 
many readers who ask for novels for no other reason than because 
they do not realise how many historians and biographers and 
travellers have written far more exciting books. Only, instead 
of dealing with fictions, they are about those things and events 
which some philosophers (perhaps with indiscreet haste) have 
called ‘ facts.’ When the genius of Quentin Durward, or Romola, 
or Les Dieux ont Soif has unburied the taste for ‘ fictitious’ 
history in the reader’s mind, it will be the easiest thing for a 
librarian to suggest any of a thousand historical and biographical 
books which are as enthralling as any romance. 

One can merely throw out names at a venture. For example, 
those who have by happy chance been tempted to read the late 
Professor Strachan-Davidson’s The Life of Cicero will need a 
particularly savoury story of adventure to tempt them back 
again to fiction. Where in the world of make-belief is there to be 
found a more entertaining tale of adventure than the life of this 
teal Roman lawyer? The trivial doings of film heroes sink to 
nothings beside the astounding affairs of Cicero. The learned 
Master of Balliol had some of the tricks of the novelist’s art, and, 
still more, he had an eye for logical order and great principles 
which themselves give satisfaction to the subtlest esthetic sense ; 
and in this volume one is continually coming across delicate 
psychological character sketches which rank with the biggest 
novelists. 

The choice of such a book as an example is purely the chance 
of its being first within reach of the eyes. A glance along the 
shelf would have reached Mommsen’s History of Rome, or Froude’s 
Tudor period volumes, or Gardiner’s Stuarts, or Lecky’s Eighteenth 
Century, or two dozen other works of art and intellectual 
charm 


In the way of literature which seems deliberately planned 
for popular reading there are many series of historical biographies 
in the market. The larger proportion of these will give delight 
to anyone who has a mind that comes within the possibilities of 
education at all. Again, there are many classics of history which 
might be bound as books of adventure, and it would be a very 
dull boy indeed who could detect the trick. There is Herodotus, 
for example, and more convalescent patients might be offered 
Tacitus, while the medieval literature of the Crusades might 
have been written for circulating libraries; and there are 
Clarendon and Burnet, of the Stuart period, for those who like 
psychological details as well as hard-riding and field adventures. 
Let our librarians try the experiment whether some of these 
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numerous books of history may not make a reputation on the 
shelves labelled ‘ Romance.’ 

The department of travel opens a field which is as wide as 
its geographical scope, and naming is almost impossible and useless, 
Then there are those outlying books, such as the works of W, H, 
Hudson, which are half travel, half science, but very perfect as 
both, or all the great literature on African exploration, which is 
wholly delightful, whether we classify it as travel, or history, or 
science. But to begin a list of such available books would be to 
cover pages with authors’ names. 

The gist of the whole matter is that the public libraries could 
satisfy a great part of the literary appetite of their public without 
issuing a fraction of all the trivialities which at present cross 
their lending counters. If the librarian will only take his courage 
in his hands, and even perhaps apply a trace of that amiable 
bluff which is necessary in most great adventures, he may succeed 
in persuading his readers that the shelf of current fiction is, on 
the whole, the dullest part of the library. The ‘ best sellers’ will 
go down like the row of ninepins when they have to test their 
brains and imagination against the wits of the great masters, 
whether they be masters of romance, or history, or biography, or 
travel, or of knowledge and life itself. But when all entreaties 
fail, and the reader at the library lending counter refuses all the 
baits of the earnest librarian, he can always hand out the Greville 
Memoirs, or the volumes of the Croker or Creevy Papers, or the 
Walpole Letters ; and the satisfied reader will bring them back 
under the firmest impression that he has been indulging in the 
smartest society novels, whereas he has been learning the most 
authoritative history of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 


G. R. Strr~inc TAYLOR. 
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SLANG is an integral and necessary part of language. The young 
child, as soon as it can speak, begins to invent, with the assistance 
of its parents, a particular vocabulary of its own, to call things 
by names which are not to be found in Webster. At the pre- 
paratory school age the faculty of slang-using is more widely 
developed, and the boy teaches his admiring family strange new 
words and even oaths. The public school still further enlarges his 
vocabulary : he learns with satisfaction the peculiar terms applied 
to food, he becomes free of the language of games, and learns 
many expressions which are not in general use in polite society. 
It is at this stage that a reaction generally occurs, and the public 
school boy, during his last years, becomes something of a purist, 
using slang with condescension and as a concession to established 
customs, but in private and among his intimates, reverting to the 
best English. He is extremely careful about his pronunciation, 
and will speak of his doctor as ‘my physician.’ This, how- 
ever, is merely a phase, for on entering a university he finds it 
necessary to acquire an entirely new set of terms. Not to know 
these is the infallible sign of a freshman, and as his main object in 
life at this period is to be taken for a third-year man, he once more 
sets about the business of garnishing his speech. The last new 
language to be learnt is the slang of his profession or trade. 
Armed with this, he is at length secure, and may even venture 
in company where he is well known and respected to speak, to a 
limited extent, English proper. 

The word ‘ slang’ itself is akin to the Norwegian sleng, a sling- 
ing invention, device, and to slengja kjeften, to sling the jaw. It 
originally connoted the cant of gipsies, tinkers and other illiterate 
fraternities, but it is now applied to any word or phrase used 
arbitrarily or in a sense which does not strictly belong to it. To 
class a word as slang is of course to disparage it, but the fact that 
at the present day both educated and uneducated persons, in fact 
all except the highly pedantic, habitually introduce slang into 
ordinary conversation, makes it necessary to inquire into the causes 
of such a state of things and to endeavour to arrive at the funda- 
mental need of human nature which is satisfied in this peculiar way. 
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The causes of the use of slang are deep-rooted and many. _Per- 
haps the most basic of all is the hatred of repetition which is in- 
herent in all human beings. The soul, having infinite potentialities 
of expression, naturally tries to avoid doing the same thing twice, 
No true artist, having painted a picture, would desire to paint the 
same picture over again. If he took the same subject for his work 
a second time it would be because he felt that the first treatment 
of it had not exhausted it, that his painting was not the most 
perfect expression possible of the idea in his mind. This hatred 
of repetition, which is a greater factor in human life than is 
generally recognised, colours all our actions and speech ; very 
highly does it colour our slang. The instinct which causes the 
writer to avoid using the same word twice in the same paragraph 
drives the artist in speech to invent, if he can, an altogether new 
word. 

All the activities of life are but the results of the soul’s inherent 
desire to manifest itself, to express outwardly that which it has 
latent within its own nature and to leave its impress upon its 
surroundings. The impulse to make an impression, to affect 
definitely the object of its attention, is particularly evident in the 
use of slang. Most slang words are more striking, either because 
of their peculiar felicity or their barbarous sound, than the regular 
words for the same object, and the persons who use slang most 
skilfully and extensively are those who desire to make themselves 
felt in the company they affect. -To say that a certain person has 
a ‘bat in his belfry,’ is ‘balmy,’ ‘ potty,’ ‘ cracked,’ ‘ off his 
chump,’ has ‘a screw loose’ or a ‘ button missing ’ is a far more 
arresting mode of description than to speak of him merely as insane 
or feeble-minded. 

Thus it is seen that the use of slang is a real, if somewhat 
perverted, manifestation of the creative and artistic power which 
all human beings possess. This explains the fact that men, and 
not women, are the greatest inventors and users of slang. Women 
are not creative in the same way ; as a general rule, they support 
and nourish existing institutions rather than invent new ones. 
They are more conservative than men. They use slang because 
men use it, but in a gingerly manner, and often wrongly. Left 
to themselves, they would probably speak good English, and call 
things by their proper names. They have more reverence ; they 
are less anarchic. It was a man who first spoke of the West 
Kensington Museum and Art Gallery as ‘ the Brompton Boilers.’ 

But if the desire for newness and the impulse to create are the 
ultimate cause of slang, there are various other causes which 
contribute to its use and keep slang terms in circulation. The 
slang of any class or profession is a kind of secret language, which 
acquires in time almost the significance of a ritual. The eagerness 
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of the schoolboy or undergraduate to acquire the slang used by 
his fellows is the natural result of his desire to be accepted by 
them as an equal, a member of the clan. After each new initiation 
a new set of secret signs must be learnt, a new vocabulary of 
passwords. The use of a private and particular argot results from 
the primitive instinct to form close and jealously guarded com- 
munities. Up to a certain point this is legitimate and, indeed, 
inevitable ; but when it is carried too far, and a certain set of 
words is used self-consciously, it becomes an affectation, and will 
eventually kill out whatever real strength and value those parti- 
cular slang words possess. In America fashionable slang is said 
to change completely every three months. There can be little 
real vitality in an argot which changes so quickly. When the 
acquiring of the latest catch-word or shibboleth is made an object 
of as much attention as the latest design in collars or socks, 
slang ceases to be a natural product, and becomes a forced growth, 
with deleterious results to the language involved. The truth of 
this may be seen in the dulness, which in some cases amounts 
almost to pedantry, of some American literary articles. The 
unfortunate writers of them, in their anxiety to avoid all traces of 
slang, have been forced to refrain from using many good and 
vigorous words, and, in their flight from the sensational, to take 
refuge in the austere and dignified company of unimpeachable 
polysyllables. 

Slang words may be classified in many ways. If we consider 
the manner in which they come into the language, we may place 
them in six main divisions. Under the first head are those words 
which become slang by metonymy, that is to say, by being used 
in a sense not strictly their own. An example of this kind of 
slang is the term ‘juice’ applied by electricians and others to 
power. ‘ Juice’ is, of course, used of petrol and other fuels em- 
ployed for driving purposes, but to speak of an electric current as 
juice is a perfect example of metonymy. There are countless other 
words of this class, such as ‘ skirt ’ (a term by which soldiers and 
sailors indicate the opposite sex), ‘fag ’ for cigarette, a ‘ park ’ of 
vehicles. ‘ Park’ has also become a verb, which will find its way 
into the dictionaries before long, if it has not done so already. A 
writer in an American family magazine, lamenting on the growing 
decadence of the times, declared that girls at dances actually 
‘parked’ their corsets before beginning the evening’s exercise. 

Next, there is metaphorical slang, generally either allusive or 
picturesquely descriptive. A pulpit may be referred to as a 
“hum-box,’ a Ford car as a ‘tin Lizzie’ or a ‘ flying bedstead.’ 
‘Beggar’s velvet’ or ‘ slut’s wool’ denotes the downy particles 
which accumulate under furniture through the negligence of 
housemaids. A certain kind of small beer is picturesquely termed 
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‘ belly-vengeance.’ A girlis called a ‘ bit of fluff,’ and a magistrate 
a ‘beak.’ A small dumpling is named a ‘ floater,’ and a certain 
kind of cake a ‘sinker.’ And there are such vivid expressions as 
‘ muffin-worry,’ ‘ bun-struggle.’ Slang of this kind is usually 
exaggerative or ironically idealistic. Sometimes, too, the words 
are used in a sense opposite to their true meaning ; for example, a 
ditch is spoken of as ‘an Essex stile.’ English slang has not so 
many allusive phrases as that of America, but we can boast a few, 
such as ‘like parting Marshall from Snelgrove.’ A particular 
kind of light car in the design of which chains figured largely was 
known to the select few as ‘ Hans Renold’s Revenge.’ 

The third main type of slang is the onomatopeeic, or allitera- 
tive. ‘ Whizz-bang,’ ‘ dud,’ and ‘ archie ’ (anti-aircraft) are in this 
category ; indeed, the quality of sound appropriateness inheres to 
a certain extent in all slang words. Slang is not always onoma- 
topeeic in the strict sense, that is to say, imitating the sound made 
by the object to which the name is given, as in ‘ claptrap,’ but 
there is a more subtle kind of onomatopceia, in which the word 
gives the spirit of the thing named rather than the actual sound 
which it makes. Thus the American term ‘ kinxiwinx’ com- 
pletely expresses the type of female to which it is applied, and 
there are many other slang words which live because of their 
peculiar appropriateness. The engineering word ‘ swarf,’ which 
signifies the filings or dust left over after a grinding or cutting 
operation, is a good example, and there is the verb to ‘ ruggle 
through,’ meaning to come through with difficulty. 

The fourth class consists of words which are abbreviations, 
initials, or exaggerations of regular words, such as ‘b.k.s.’ for 
barracks, ‘ N.B.G.,’ ‘ loco ’ for locomotive, ‘ D.C.’ (direct current), 
‘Wacks’ for W.A.A.C.S., ‘ absquatulate’ (for abscond), ‘ abso- 
ballylutely,’ ‘ pidgwilloper,’ ‘carriwichet,’ ‘ ferricadouzer’ (a 
knock-down blow), ‘ menavelings.’ 

Then there are words of foreign origin which pass into the lower 
grades of language just as their more respectable cousins are 
adopted by the Uiterati, ¢.g., ‘mercy besank’ (merci beaucoup), 
‘ strafe,’ ‘ pukka,’ ‘ sahib,’ ‘ dhobi-wallah,’ ‘the bint that took 
the wrong wadi ’ (the girl that took the wrong turning), ‘ looksee,’ 
‘ tiffin.’ + 

Lastly, there are words the use of which is more or less arbitrary 
Under this head must be classed the rhyming slang used by tinkers 
and others, where the only requirement is that the slang word 
should rhyme with the original. Examples may be found in any 


1 Under this head must be placed the word ‘phenomenon,’ which seems to 
have a fatal attraction for Prime Ministers. The Greek g¢alvoua: connotes 
nothing amazing, but means merely to appear—to be visible. Therefore to 
describe any extraordinary occurrence as ‘phenomenal’ is to pervert language 
without even the excuse of humour. 
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glossary of thieves’ cant. ‘ Plate of meat’ for street and ‘ roryo- 
more’ for door, ‘ round the houses’ for trousers, ‘ isabeller ’ for 
umbrella, are amongst the most familiar. Few words or phrases 
of this kind pass into the general slang of the language, probably 
because the secrets of the fraternities are jealously guarded. 

Again, slang may be classified by the districts or classes which 
use it. Most counties use a number of words in a peculiar sense ; 
thus ‘ wench ’ is still common in Warwickshire for girl. This is a 
good example of a word the meaning of which has gradually 
changed, for although ‘ wench ’ is not a polite term, it no longer 
carries with it any aspersions on the moral character of the person 
so described. ‘Shippon’ is a Lancashire word for cowshed. 

Of all the professions the army, navy and stage, including 
the film industry, probably contribute most freely to current 
slang. The war, of course, introduced many new words into the 
language. ‘ Blighty,’ ‘ dixie,’ ‘downy,’ ‘ clink,’ ‘ on the carpet,’ 
‘wash-out,’ ‘blood-money,’ ‘wangle,’ ‘eyewash,’ ‘spit and 
polish,’ ‘ red-caps,’ ‘ swinging the lead,’ ‘ wind-up,’ ‘ funk-hole,’ 
*‘pozzy ’ (jam), ‘click,’ ‘touch lucky,’ and ‘ quarter-bloke’ are 
familiar examples. 

In the navy ‘ the bloke’ is applied to the captain, who is also 
called ‘ the owner.’ The word ‘ blimp,’ by which a kind of small 
naval airship used to be known, is puzzling. It certainly described 
the machine in some peculiar way, but its origin is a mystery. 

The stage has given us ‘ getting it across,’ ‘in the limelight,’ 
‘slow music,’ ‘ black out,’ ‘ getting the bird,’ ‘ playing to the 
gallery,’ and to the ‘movies’ we are indebted for ‘close-up,’ 
‘sob-stuff,’ the verb ‘ to shoot ’ applied to the taking of a picture, 
“fade out,’ ‘ punch,’ and so on. 

Journalism has supplied ‘ stunt ’ and ‘ story.’ 

The slang of schools and universities is in some respects 
peculiar. Its words are often derived from Greek and Latin 
roots, as in the Cambridge term ‘gyp’ (yiy ?), and many other 
words confined to particular institutions. It changes more slowly 
than current popular slang, for the old terms are traditional and 
not lightly surrendered. The words ‘grub’ and ‘tuck’ have 
become part of the language. 

University slang is remarkable for the quality of baby talk 
which it possesses. Diminutive and affectionate endings are 
popular, such as ‘proggins’ for procurator, ‘ brekker,’ the 
‘Pragger-Wagger’ (H.R.H. the Prince of Wales), ‘rollers,’ 
‘bullers,’ ‘ stumer,’ and the rest. 

The terminations ‘-ger,’ ‘ -er ’ and ‘ -gers ’ are interesting as an 
example of the manner in which the coining of slang words follows 
the fundamental laws of language ; ‘ -er’ and ‘ -ger’ are termina- 
tions denoting an active agent, and therefore intensify the word 
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to which they are added. Sometimes, too, ‘s’ is added, not ina 
plural sense, but to give the word a generic use. Thus a don of 
the name of Whiteman might either be called ‘ the Whiter ’ or, 
by elimination of the definite article, ‘ Whiters.’ ‘ Hugh’ would 
become ‘ Huggers,’ and so on. 

li The slang of games and hobbies is vast, and ever increasing ; 
indeed, it is impossible to say where slang begins and legitimate 
technical terms end. Cricket is responsible for the phrases ‘to 
queer the pitch,’ ‘stumped,’ and ‘caught out,’ while Rugby 
football has popularised the verb ‘ to tackle.’ 

The hobby of motoring has brought with it many new words, 
The term ‘motor car’ itself had originally a quasi-slang use, 
for the official name for a petrol-driven vehicle was from the 
beginning ‘ automobile.’ Now such phrases as ‘to let her out’ 
(to accelerate), ‘knocking,’ ‘to conk,’ ‘missing on all four 
cylinders,’ ‘revving,’ ‘a one-lunger’ (single cylinder engine), 
‘wings,’ ‘dashboard,’ are spreading more and more widely, 
Long after motor cars have been superseded by some new form 
of traction traces of the era of petrol will remain in the language, 

The tendency to personify his creations has always been strong 
in man, and the terms applied by the engineer to his engine show, 
as the folk-lorists would tell us, a distinctly animistic tendency. 
And so a ‘ lively ’ engine is one that ‘ picks up well,’ ‘ pulls well,’ 
but may have to be ‘nursed’ on occasion. The enthusiastic 
motor-cyclist will refer affectionately to his machine as his ‘ iron,’ 
‘heap’ (scrap heap), ‘ model,’ ‘ grid,’ or even ‘ mangle,’ though 
this term is more often used of the ‘ push-bike.’ 

Engineers, naturally, are always coining new words to describe 
the parts of their inventions and the special uses to which tools 
are put. The word ‘ gasket ’ is interesting in this connection. A 
gasket in marine parlance is the piece of rope used for tying up a 
furled sail; it is cognate with the Spanish garceta, meaning reef- 
point. In the early steam engines, bits of rope were used for 
packing cylinders and joints, and now the flat copper and asbestos 
packing plate between the cylinder and crank-case of an engine is 
called a ‘ gasket.’ A ‘cricket ’ is a piece of metal found in the 
crank-case when an engine is cleaned. The presence of such a 
foreign body when the engine was revolving would naturally cause 
it to chirp. 

The slang words used to describe the state of intoxication are, 
as might be expected, many. Among the most commonly used are 
‘blind,’ ‘ happy,’ ‘ canned,’ ‘ blotto,’ ‘ tight ’ (sometimes qualified 
as in ‘ tight as an owl,’ ‘as a lord,’ etc.), ‘ soko,’ ‘ corked,’ ‘ squiffy,’ 
‘on,’ ‘ full,’ and many others. 

Every phase and activity of human life develops its own slang, 
and it is useless for the purist to rail at the strange oaths and 
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uncouth phrases of the populace, for it is this very process of apply- 
ing names or nicknames to things which preserves the balance of 
the language, keeps it alive, and acts as a counterpoise to the 
doctrinaire and sesquipedalian tendencies of the academical mind. 
No academy, as an exterior constitution, can do more than ratify 
and systematise the decrees of the people in general, who are the 
true arbiters of speech. For language is not to be arranged and 
codified from without, a fact that is proved by the failure of arti- 
ficial languages such as Esperanto ; it must grow naturally through 
the usage of great writers and speakers and by the acceptance and 
choice of the majority. And in this process of growth slang has 
its rightful place, for so long as a word is expressive and virile it will 
continue in use whatever its parentage and in spite of all the 
fulminations of philology. Slang and popular usage must inevit- 
ably enrich the language, for the use of a word is a sure test of its 
merit. By some occult process of unconscious selection, the popu- 
lar mind retains some words and rejects others, and in the course 
of time a proportion of those which are retained is incorporated in 
the written language. In like manner many legitimate words 
mysteriously disappear from current use or change their meanings. 
Thus, between academical perfection on the one hand and popular 
slang on the other, there is a continual ebb and flow, and the 
balance of the language is preserved. 

The derivations of slang words and phrases are often interesting. 
The apparently meaningless expression ‘all my eye and Betty 
Martin ’ is supposed to have originated in a mockery of ‘ O mihi, 
Beate Martine,’ a Roman Catholic prayer to St. Martin. ‘ Cheat,’ 
a term of thieves’ cant for an article of property, as in ‘ grunting 
cheat,’ a pig, is an excellent English word which has fallen out of 
common speech except in the legal ‘ escheat ’ and its derivatives. 
The same might be said of the verb to ‘ thole’ or endure, which 
appears also in ‘thole-pin,’ the peg placed in the gunwale of a 
boat to act as a fulcrum and bear the weight of the oar-thrust. 
‘Bloke’ or ‘bloak’ may be akin to the gipsy and Hindu 
‘loke’; the word ‘bloacher’ in the North means any large 
animal. The phrase ‘on tick’ is, according to Johnson, short 
for ‘on ticket,’ tradesmen’s bills being at one time written on 
tickets or cards. 

‘ Prig,’ meaning a thief, is probably from the Saxon priccan, 
to filch. The verb ‘ to maunder ’ originally meant to beg, but has 
now a much wider application. ‘ Maundering on the fly ’’ meant 
begging of people in the streets. ‘Maun,’ to beg, is a term in use 
among gipsies, and is also Hindu ; but maund is pure Anglo-Saxon, 
from mand, a basket. The word may be compared with ‘ beg ’ 
itself, which is derived from ‘bag.’ ‘ Mish’ and ‘ smish,’ words 
for shirt or chemise, are not, as might be expected, direct corrup- 
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tions of the French chemise, but come through the ancient cant 
‘ commission,’ meaning shirt. 

The English language is probably richer in slang than any 
other. This is not, as some suppose, a sign of decadence, but of 
vitality. The language whose slang is vigorous and extensive 
grows daily. English is also such a mixed language, having 
words of Gaelic, Saxon, German, French, Greek, Latin, Scandinavian 
and Egyptian origin, that few words come amiss to it from phonetic 
causes. It can therefore easily adopt words of other languages 
and completely naturalise them. The English, moreover, have a 
peculiar love for slang. This may partly be due to their habit of 
reserve, their desire to conceal their thoughts as much as possible 
by their speech. At any rate, the tendency towards meiosis or 
under-statement is prominent in English slang. We speak of a 
man with a passionate attachment as being ‘ rather keen ’ on the 
object of his affections ; the most beautiful landscape is ‘ not bad,’ 
‘ quite jolly,’ or, in moments of extreme enthusiasm, ‘ top-hole’; 
while one of the highest terms of praise which can be applied toa 
man is to describe him as a ‘sportsman.’ And so we are con- 
tinually inventing more and more non-committal ways of describ- 
ing our feelings, and the slang of nations is enriched thereby. 

Having thus ascertained that it is a function of slang to give 
currency to words which are really needed and which cannot be 
introduced by the academies, and having dealt to some extent with 
its place in human life, it remains to us to consider the occasions on 
which it should not be used, and the reasons why, in using it, we 
deprecate its use. It is clear that slang has no place in serious 
speech or writing. We cannot, for instance, imagine the Bible 
written in slang; indeed, the modernised versions of it, with 
their colloquialisms, must to many minds appear as something of 
a desecration. Nor could any real poetry contain slang words or 
phrases, nor any sermon orhymn. Weare shocked, and rightly, at 
finding in the pages of serious Reviews or other publications such 
phrases as ‘ sob-stuff,’ ‘queer the pitch,’ ‘a dog’s chance,’ ‘see 
red,’ ‘fake,’ ‘eyewash’ or ‘ scupper.’ If in ordinary life, at 
dinner or at golf, we met the writers who used these words, and 
they introduced similar expressions into their conversation, we 
should not be offended ; we might even admire the pregnant 
quality of their speech. Why then should we object to the same 
words in the printed page ? 

To answer this question satisfactorily we must search very 
deeply into the nature of words and of men, for, in inquiring into 
the cause of this inherent sense of rightness which is responsible 
for our dislike of slang in serious writing, we are brought at length 
to no less a foundation than that of the Platonic ideas themselves. 
Words as well as things spring from ideas, The thing we see is a 
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partial manifestation of an idea, an aspect of a universal principle 

icularised and made concrete. We use words to name or 
describe things, and the words themselves have their own parti- 
cular connection with the ideas, for a word is more abstract than 
the object which it describes and is to that degree nearer to the 
idea. . Thus when we speak of a ‘ tree ’ we do not necessarily mean 
any particular tree or type of tree, but there is brought into 
our mind an idea of ‘ tree-ness.’. And so by means of words we may 
pass from material objects to abstract ideas. 

As the idea approaches more and more to manifestation the 
more varied and multiplex will be the expressions of it. The one 
idea of tree-ness is expressed in countless actual trees, each one 
different from all others. The same particular tree or kind of tree 
may be called by various different names, according to the use 
which it is at any particular time fulfilling. The more concrete 
an object is, the more partitive and particular is the name applied 
to it. Hence the words or names for material objects do not 
express the true nature of those objects so fully as do the names 
for abstract qualities, for the objects themselves are, as Plato says, 
reflections or images of the subjective realities behind them. In 
some dim way we are conscious that things are not what they 
seem, that ordinary life is not what it might be, that there is a 
possible perfection which is not yet attained ; hence we are con- 
tent to use slang in our general conversation, and to talk about 
the images of ideas by means of the distortions of words. 

But when the realm of the ideas themselves is approached, as 
in serious writing, poetry or any beautiful piece of composition, 
we demand instinctively that words should be used strictly and 
with dignity. There are few slang words for abstract ideas, but 
many for material objects. In such works of art we are being 
led from beautiful objects to Beauty herself, and we are justly 
incensed if any echo of the unreal and ugly should be heard in her 
sanctuary. The human mind is not naturally irreverent. 

Slang terms are not applied to that which is truly beautiful, 
but only to that which is pretentious and pompous. 

Man in his present condition cannot live always on the heights, 
and so in ordinary life, in the lower reaches, so to speak, of 
existence, slang has its place. But to introduce it where it does 
not belong is an error in artistry. 

It is natural that, in a time like the present, careless, colloquial 
and vulgar phrases should be used extensively in journals where 
they have no place. We are living in an age of change, a change 
swifter and more profound perhaps than any that the past has 
seen. Language, like all else, is disturbed by the pangs of new 
birth. For language reflects most faithfully the spirit of the age, 
a spirit of questioning and of the overthrowing of precedents, but 
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a strong spirit and one that is determined to find truth. Therefore 
the prevalence of slang need cause us no anxiety, for it will pass as 
the unrest and upheaval will pass, and the full beauty of the 
English language will be known as never before. 

Slang is perpetually changing, language much more slowly. 
The common spoken language of any one period is, as it were, the 
melting pot from which the pure gold of its literary language is 
distilled. The slang, having contributed its quota, dies, but the 
literary language lives on. It has emerged from the crucible pure 
coin for ever. Any great language, such as Greek or Latin, is 
eternal, for in the hands of a master it becomes a thing of power, 
a vehicle for the living truth. And once that truth has poured 
through it, it is immortal, a radiant garment of thought, no longer 
the tongue merely of merchants and artisans, but the speech of 
gods and heroes. 

And so, while the smart slang of Athens is forgotten, the lan- 
guage of Thucydides lives on and might be used to-day by any 
true thinker as well as ever in the past. To speak of such a lan- 
guage as ‘dead’ is a misuse of words. Nor shall we to-day do 
harm to the English language by using slang provided we use it in 
its proper place and with discrimination. We cannot, in fact, avoid 
using it, for there is in us a deep need for beauty which by a process 
of contraries is satisfied by the use of slang. Most slang has a 
humorous quality, and its use is the result of the effort to make life 
more tolerable by laughing at it. 

It is possible that a time may come when slang, as we under- 
stand it, will be no longer used. It is difficult to picture the men 
of the Golden Age using slang, and when we once more approach 
to that state of happiness we shall no longer feel moved to call a 
fellow human being a ‘ bloke.’ When the ideas of all things are 
more fully manifested, when words truly describe the objects to 
which they are applied, when the gap between heaven and earth 
is less wide, when the palates of men are no longer jaded and 
require no more to be tickled by strange and arresting sounds, 
when exaggeration is no longer in fashion and the extremes of 
pedantry and coarse speech are merged in a fluid, virile and beauti- 
ful language, slang will vanish, for its usefulness will be ended. 


G. H. BONNER. 





THE HOLLY AND ITS TRADITIONS 


THE holly bids fair to create a record this year. Never probably 
in living memory had there been such a packing together of its 
white flowers on the branches as was seen last spring, and never, 
too, have the dark boughs been more heavily studded with 
scarlet berries than they are this December. Their abundance is 
amazing. 

But the whole behaviour of the holly has been exceptional 
both last year and this. It began with Christmas 1922, which 
was a good holly year in the opinion of providers of Christmas 
greenery, for there was a considerable crop of berries. The 
winter proved to be exceptionally mild, the birds consequently 
not voracious, and probably on these two counts the berries 
did not presently disappear, as they usually do, but clung tena- 
ciously on the branches through the spring days, until at 
midsummer, 1923, there was the extraordinary spectacle of holly 
trees glowing in their winter guise and making one think of 
Christmas decorations, dark evenings and snow in an altogether 
unseasonable way. 

As autumn wore on many of the berries dropped off, but some 
old stagers, rather shrivelled and bearing marks of age, still 
persisted, and actually faced a second Christmas (1923)—a most 
unusual occurrence. It was not surprising that the flowers, 
which should have come in the late spring of that year, never 
appeared, or appeared very sparsely ; hence there were few indeed 
of the proper autumnal berries for Christmas, 1923, and the trees 
put up what salesmen call ‘a poor show,’ and Yuletide cele- 
brations lacked the scarlet decorativeness that was lavished on 
a midsummer that had no use for it. 

In the spring then of 1924, as if to make up for its winter 
miserliness, the holly tree made a super-man—or super-tree— 
effort, with the result of the lavishness referred to. 

There will inevitably be some people who, having specially 
noticed the bridal dress of their holly trees in May, have since 
been disappointed because ‘ nothing came of it ’ on certain trees 
whose branches are now void of berries. The disappoint- 
ment, however, is due to misapprehension, for these people 
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have never realised that the holly has ‘sex,’ and the root 


of the difficulty—the root of all difficulties according to some 
Freudian psycho-analysts—is ‘sex’ pure and simple. For one 


set of holly trees is male in nature, and another set is female, © 


and, of course, only the female trees carry fruit. The trees 
that disappoint the ‘ decoration ’ hunter are of the male sex, and 
their flowers wither and fall, leaving nothing behind, directly they 
have supplied the fertilising pollen that calls the scarlet berries 
into existence on the mating female trees. 

Both male and female trees are alike as far as their leaves and 
general appearance go, but on the male trees the flowers carry four 
stamens and only a ridimentary seed-case within their cross-like 
petals, while on the female trees the flowers have a perfect seed- 
case, but only sham, perfunctory stamens, in the centre of the 
four petals. It is true, a tree may occasionally be found bearing 
both kinds of flowers, but this is very rare. 

The popular reference of the midlands and the north to 
‘ he-holly ’ and ‘ she-holly ’ has nothing whatever to do with sex, 
but is concerned only with the form of leaves. Now it is often 
very noticeable that on the lower branches of the holly the leaves 
are extremely prickly, presumably a measure of defence, as 
Southey pointed out in verse a hundred years ago, while on the 
upper branches, 


Where nothing is to fear, 
Smooth and unarm’d the pointless leaves appear. 


The prickly holly is called ‘ he-holly ’ by the country-folk, and the 
smooth-leaved is called ‘she-holly,’ and they have a quaint 
superstition that if ‘ he-holly ’ be brought first into the house on 
Christmas Eve the husband will be master of the house during the 
coming year, but if the ‘she-holly’ comes in first, the wife 
‘ will wear the breeks.’ 

It is the female holly then, 


Warm with the winter sun, of burnished green 
With scarlet berries gemm’d, 


that is the tree of Christmas, the ‘real holly,’ the tree that 
perhaps of all others holds foremost place in man’s affections. 
In the words of a Cornish ballad, 


Now of all trees by the King’s highway 
Which do you love the best ? 

O, the tree that is green upon Christmas day, 
The bush with the burning breast. 

Now the holly with her drops of blood for me, 
For that is our dear Aunt Mary’s tree. 


‘Aunt Mary ’ is an old Cornish name, and quite a reverent one, 
be it noted, for the Virgin Mary. 
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The holly, together with the yew and the mistletoe, has from 
time immemorial been associated with the winter religious 
festival by Druids, Romans and Christians alike. The Christians 
in this country took the custom over from those who wor- 
shipped heathen gods and invested it with a new and mystical 
significance, though the early Church looked with more than 
a dubious eye upon this transference of heathen rites into 
the new religion, and it was strongly discouraged in certain 
quarters. Tertullian, writing at the beginning of the third century, 
says: ‘Let them over whom hell fire is imminent affix to their 
posts laurels doomed presently to burn. . . . You area light of 
the world ; a tree evergreen, if you have renounced temples, make 
not your own gate a temple.’ In the Latin countries greenery 
decorations have never held sway, and, in fact, have been actually 
forbidden in some, but in Britain and in Germany too the custom 
seems rooted in the very depths of the nation’s being, and it was 
doubtless a realisation of this fact that led the astute Pope, 
Gregory I., to urge Augustine, then in Britain, to allow willingly 
ancient customs (such as the decoration of houses and churches 
at Christmastide) provided such customs could be given a 
Christian significance. So, by degrees, there grew round the holly 
a symbolism to which the tree in its attributes readily lent itself. 
Its general brightness made it a fit symbol for rejoicing at the birth 
of the Christ-child, its evergreenness spoke of the life unending, 
its white flowers of purity, while its sharp spines and blood-red 
berries foretold the crown of thorns and the Passion that lay before 
Him. Sometimes the symbolic reference varies, as in the old 
English carol where the prickliness stands for the pains of the 
Virgin’s travail on Christmas morn : 

The holly and the ivy, now they are both well grown ; 

Of all the trees that are in the wood the holly bears the crown. 

The holly bears a blossom as white as lily flower ; 

And Mary, she bore Jesus Christ to be our Saviour. 

The holly bears a berry as red as any blood ; 

And Mary, she bore Jesus Christ to do poor sinners good. 

The holly bears a bark as bitter as any gall ; 

And Mary, she bore Jesus Christ for to redeem us all. 

The holly bears a prickle as sharp as any thorn ; 

And Mary, she bore Jesus Christ on Christmas in the morn. 


In the Middle Ages a curious rivalry was supposed to exist 
between the holly and the ivy as to which plant took pre-eminence 
in the Christmas celebrations, and we find over and over again 
allusions to this dispute in old writings. Ivy being dedicated to 
Bacchus, it was not thought in earlier days to be an altogether 
suitable plant with which to decorate the insides of buildings, 
while the holly, by this time felt to be the ‘holy’ tree, was 
naturally used within both church and house. This idea must 
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be borne in mind as one reads an altogether delightful carol of 
the time of Henry VI. and dated 1456 in the Harleian collection 
(the old spelling looks very quaint, but the meaning is quite clear 
if the poem be read aloud) : 


Nay, Ivy, nay, it shall not be I wys ; 

Let Holy hafe the mastry, as the maner ys, 

Holy stond in the halle, fayre to behold ; 

Ivy stond without the dore ; she ys full sore a cold. 























Holy and hys mery men they dawnsyn and they syng. 
Ivy and hur maydenys they wepyn and they wryng. 
Ivy hath a kybe !; she laughit with the cold, 

So mot they all hafe that wyth Ivy hold. 


Holy hath berys as red as any rose, 

The foster and the hunters keep them for the does. 
Ivy hath berys as black as any sloe ; 

Ther come the oule and ete hem as she go. 

Holy hath byrdys, a ful fayre flok, 


The Nyghtyngale, the Poppyngy, the gayntyl Lavyrok. 
Good Ivy, what byrdys ast thou ? 
Non but the Howlet, that cryes ‘ How, How.’ 


Another of these songs began : 












































Then spoke holly.—I am fierce and jolly. 

I will have the mastery in landés where we go. 
Then spake Ivy. ‘Iam loved and proved. 

I will have the mastery in landés where we go.’ 


And soon. Some of the old songs celebrated one or other in sturdy 
partisanship. Thus one asserts : 




















Here comes holly that is so gent, 
To please all men is his intent. 
Allelujah. 


Whosoever against holly do cry 

In a rope shall be hung full high. 
Whosoever against holly do sing 
He may weep and his hands wring. 


While another takes up cudgels on behalf of ivy : 


Ivy chief of trees it is, 

The most worthy in all the Town ; 
He that saith other doth amiss, 
Worthy is she to bear the crown. 






































It is a point of interest worth notice that the holly is always 
referred to as ‘ he,’ and the ivy as ‘she.’ A writer in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine at the end of the eighteenth century relates how 
he went on Shrove Tuesday, 1779, to an obscure little village in 
East Kent, where he found what he described as ‘ an odd kind 
of sport ’ going on. The girls of the village were busy with much 
2 Chilblain. 
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noise in burning a straw effigy, which they called a ‘ holly-boy,’ 
and which they had stolen from the boys of the village ; while 
the boys, with certainly no less noise, were burning a similar 
effigy which they called the ‘ivy girl’ and had purloined 
from the girls. Why the game was played, and what was the 
origin, even the oldest inhabitants could not say in reply 
to his inquiries ; all they knew was that it always had been so 
played in their time and their fathers’ before them, and the 
writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine went away completely 
mystified. But, in the light of the ancient carols, may it not, then, 
have been a meaningless survival of the old medizval con- 
troversy personified between holly and ivy? Notice the holly 
was still male to the ivy female. It would be interesting to know 
if any such sports exist in this country to-day. 

A sixteenth century holly song, of which both words and 
music are ascribed to Henry VIII., is rather amusing in the light 
of that monarch’s later matrimonial adventures, for surely even 
he could not have written this impassioned vow of constancy to 
any but his first spouse : 

As the holly growth green 
And never changeth hue, 


So am I, ever have been 
To my lady true. 


Now unto my lady 

Promise her I make 
From all other only 
To her I me betake. 


No custom, coming down to us from the earliest days of our 
nation’s story, has perhaps persisted so regularly and so unchanged 
as that of decorating for Christmas, and repeatedly we find refer- 
ences to it in old volumes, and always holly is mentioned. We 
know that in 1444, just as the English made a truce with France 
after the Joan of Arc episode, there was a great storm on Candle- 
mas Day at the Leadenhall in Cornhill ; ‘ a standard of tree, being 
set up in the midst of the pavement, fast in the ground, nailed 
full of holme and ivy, for disport of Christmas to the people, was 
torn up and cast down by the malignant spirit (as was thought), 
so that the people were sore aghast at the great tempest,’ which 
shows that in those days decorating was not confined to buildings, 
but included street garnishing too. Churchwardens’ accounts 
often included payment for holly. Thus in those for 1504 at St. 
Lawrence’s, Reading, we find : ‘ It. payed to Makrell for the Holy 
Bussh agay Christmas, ijd.’ And again in those of St. Martin’s, 
Outwich, London, for 1524, ‘ It’m for Holy and Ivy at Chrystmas, 
ijd.’ Stowe, in his Survey of London (1598), notes that ‘ against 
the feast of Christmas every man’s house, as also their parihs 
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church, was decked with holme, ivy, bayes and whatsoever the 
season of the year afforded to be green.’ 

Remembering that the custom of Christmas decorating is as 
strong as ever to-day, it is rather curious to find in 1656 a writer, 
Coles, speaking as if it were growing obsolete. ‘ In some places,’ 
he says, ‘ setting up of holly, ivy, rosemary, bayes, yew, etc., 
in churches at Christmas is still in use.’ No doubt the slackening 
observed at that time was due to the Puritan reaction. Any- 
way, in the following century the use of holly and other evergreens 
was back with redoubled force, and there is an amusing letter of 
Steele’s in the Spectator, 1714, ostensibly written by a ‘ Jenny 
Simper,’ complaining of the wealth of greenery with which at 
Christmas the clerk had overdecked the church, 


so that it looked more like a green-house than a place of worship. The 
middle aisle is a very pretty shady walk, and the open pews look like so 
many arbours. . . . The pulpit itself has such clusters of ivy, holly and 
rosemary about it that a light fellow in our pew took occasion to say that 
the congregation heard the Word out of a bush like Moses. 


Her main contention was that all this obscured the view of the 
young baronet she had ‘ dressed at’ for three weeks past. 

The exact rationale of using holly and other greenery in this 
way at Christmas is not altogether clear. One old writer says, 
rather beautifully : 


So our churches and houses decked with bayes and rosemary, holly 
and ivy and other plants which are always green, winter and summer, 
signify and put us in mind of His Deity, that the Child that now was born 
was God and man, who should spring up like a tender plant, should always 
be green and flourishing and live for evermore. 


But, of course, this was not the original idea. The practice may 
have sprung from the same instinct that leads us to deck ourselves 
and our houses with flowers on any great occasion. On the other 
hand, there is a very ancient belief that holly, and so forth, was 
originally put up in houses, at. any rate, to offer harbourage to 
wood sprites and fairies who were left without shelter in the 
woods during the cold, leafless days. And this idea of fairies 
underlies many a quaint bit of superstition. For instance, it was 
considered unlucky to bring holly into a house before Christmas 
Eve, probably the underlying idea being that the elves and 
sprites might become mischievous without the restraining influence 
of the Christ-child. There is, however, no unanimity as to the 
proper date for its removal. Twelfth Night was the earliest date 
assigned. Candlemas, February 2nd, was the ecclesiastical date 
by which time all should be cleared out of the churches, and it 
was the usual date, too, to remove greenery from the houses. 
Herrick’s warning, given in the days of Queen Elizabeth, is well 
known with regard to Candlemas Eve : 
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Down with the Holly, Ivy, all 
Wherewith ye dressed the Christmas hall, 
That so the superstitious find 

Not one least branch is left behind. 

For look, how many leaves there be 
Neglected there, maids, tend to me, 

So many goblins shall ye see. 


Here again, the idea that the evergreens are a harbourage for 
fairies appears. 

In a few places—for example, the North Riding of Yorkshire— 
a writer of a century ago says that the holly, both in church and 
home, remained up until Good Friday, but this must have been 
very unusual. With our present more sanitary ideas, evergreens 
tend to be banished within a very few days of Christmas. Generally 
the holly is burnt when taken down, but in some parts it is con- 
sidered unlucky to do this, and the branches are thrown out to 
decay naturally. 

All sorts of odds and ends of superstition attach to holly. 
That it was the chief detestation of witches—and naturally, since 
it was a ‘ holy’ tree—was agreed by all. That one could divine 
the future by its means was also believed. One way of doing this 
was to take smooth ‘ she-holly ’ leaves and attach to each a tiny 
bit of candle. The leaves were then floated on water, and the 
candles lighted, and according as they swam or sank, so those 
making the essay would have success or failure in the undertakings 
in which they were engaged. Holly, too, was hung up in the byres 
and stables, so that cattle and sheep could see it at Christmas and 
share in the rejoicings of mankind and hence thrive in the coming 
year, the sheep, in particular, being more likely then to bear twins. 
Further, holly was reckoned to be a guard against thunderstorms ; 
probably the general spikiness of the leaves may afford, in some 
measure, protection in this matter, and the ancient Kelts were 
wont to plant it by their homes to ward off evil. 


G. CLARKE NUTTALL. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE SUCCESSION OF FLORAS IN THE PAST 


Extinct plants are much less known to the general reader than 
extinct animals; the latter offer so many points of sensational 
interest that they have long attracted a fair share of popular 
attention. Everyone has seen the Diplodocus and other great 
reptiles and ‘ flying dragons’ from the secondary rocks. Mam- 
moths, mastodons and sabre-toothed tigers of later geological 
times are thrilling objects to the reader of popular books or the 
visitor to museums. Fossil plants, however, make comparatively 
little appeal; there are some educated people who have never 
so much as heard of their existence. 

Yet the remains of extinct plants are scarcely less valuable as 
documents of past history than the more famous fossil animals. 
We will now glance at some points in the plant record. 

The object of this article, however, is not to give the reader a 
potted fossil botany, condensed to a few pages, but rather to 
bring out the point that the geological history of the plant 
kingdom does not show a steady, uniform progression from the 
earliest times to the present day, but presents a series of diverse 
periods of vegetation, each with a definite character of its own. 
As Professor Seward has recently said: ‘ Dynasties rise with 
apparent suddenness into prominence ; after a longer or shorter 
period of existence, during which comparatively slight changes 
occur, they are superseded, again with apparent suddenness, by 
newer and more vigorous races. It would almost seem that 
“missing links’ never existed.’ This last remark invites dis- 
cussion, but the succession of dynasties is a fact, and constitutes 
the great outstanding feature of the plant record. 

The succession of floras is in itself of great interest, even 
apart from evolutionary problems, and attracted the attention of 
naturalists long before a belief in evolution became general. 
Hugh Miller, that sturdy antagonist of the ‘development’ 
theories of his day, repeatedly sketched the successive floras of 
the geological periods in his controversial books the Footprints of 
the Creator and the Testimony of the Rocks. We will now, in the 
light of modern knowledge, endeavour to do likewise. 

The critical periods, when one flora passed over to the next in 
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succession, may be spoken of as ‘transformations.’ Four such 
transformations mark out into definite chapters the past history 
of plant life. 

We will endeavour to begin at the beginning, even if it be 
only the ‘ make-believe of a beginning.’ Dr. Church, of Oxford, 
has said that ‘the beginnings of botany are in the sea,’ and no 
one disputes it, though we may not accept that author’s hypo- 
thesis of a primitive world-wide ocean. 

During very long periods of early geological history the only 
plant remains which have come down to us are those of seaweeds, 
They are represented in the Cambrian (still earlier records are 
doubtful), and in the next system, the Ordovician, quite highly 
organised seaweeds occur, comparable to the Corallines of our 
own shores. From the Lower Silurian onwards certain families 
of seaweeds are abundant, and show a highly complex structure; 
Those alge which were of a calcareous nature are, as we should 
expect, the best preserved, and their early history is well known, 
while the so-called ‘ Fucoids ’ are usually doubtful. 

Our first great transformation—the most important of all— 
consisted in the earliest evolution of a land flora from the denizens 
of the sea. The first question which arises is, When did this 
event take place ? Dr. Church, who has written a brilliant essay 
on the sub-aerial transmigration, puts it very far back, even in 
early pre-Cambrian times. For this conjecture, however, there 
is no geological evidence. We have no remains attributable to 
land plants before the Upper Silurian, and even then the records 
are scanty and hardly free from doubt. It is not till we reach the 
early Devonian that we find clear and indubitable evidence of 
the existence of a terrestrial flora. Professor Seward has sug- 
gested that it was on the upraised sea floors of the late Silurian 
and earliest Devonian times that the successful migrants from 
the ocean entered upon the task of colonising the land. 

We have nothing to tell us how the transmigration was 
effected. As yet all is hypothesis. Dr. Church, with his theory of 
a universal ocean, supposes that after a long ‘ Plankton ’ period 
of microscopic, free-swimming organisms, rooted seaweeds began 
to develop as the sea bottom rose in places. This was his ‘ Ben- 
thic’ stage, which went on for an immense time, the seaweeds 
attaining a very high grade of organisation. Then, as the land 
began to rise above the sea level, the transmigration began, and 
certain already advanced races of Alge adapted themselves to a 
terrestrial life. 

Dr. Church’s theory was worked out without reference to any 
geological evidence, but recent discoveries among the earliest 
known land plants are not altogether unfavourable to his views. 
The best known of the Early Devonian plants are the now famous 

3L2 
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fossils from the Rhynie chert bed in Aberdeenshire, discovered by 
Dr. Mackie in 1913, and most admirably investigated by the late 
Dr. Kidston and Professor Lang. The structure is excellently 
preserved, and no fossil plants are better known than these earliest 
representatives of a land flora. Four such species only are recorded 
from Rhynie, though there are many others elsewhere, less 
favourably preserved, which were no doubt of similar types. 
Three of the Rhynie land plants, members of the genera named 
Rhynia and Hornea, have an extraordinarily simple organisation. 
Wholly leafless and rootless, the plants consisted of mere branched 
stalks rising a few inches into the air from an underground 
rhizome. These plants are no more advanced, in general con- 
figuration, than some quite ordinary seaweeds, yet their internal 
structure, the presence of a vascular system and of breathing 
pores (stomata), shows conclusively that these simple plants were 
equipped for life on land. This is confirmed by the evidence of 
their spores, which in all respects agree with those of ferns and 
their allies. 

The fourth land plant, Asteroxylon, was more advanced, having 
a leafy stem, but no differentiated roots. Its internal structure 
was also comparatively complex, and the plant had evidently 
passed a good way beyond the Rhyniacee in adaptation to land 
conditions. 

The Rhynie discoveries, so far as they go, are favourable to 
the theory that the earliest vegetation of the land may have been 
derived from seaweeds of a fairly high type. But we cannot be 
perfectly certain that the simplicity of the Rhyniaceze was wholly 
primitive. They were peat plants, and may not adequately 
represent the normal level of organisation of their period. 

There are, in fact, some much higher forms known from Early 
Devonian horizons. The most important of these is Hugh 
Miller’s ‘ cone-bearing tree ’ from the middle Old Red Sandstone 
of Cromarty. Of course we know nothing of the ‘ cones,’ but the 
structure is really not unlike that of certain Conifers, and the stem 
may have belonged to some precursor of the naked-seeded trees. 

Still, on the whole, the general character of the Early Devonian 
land flora is undoubtedly simple, possibly primitive, and often 
alga-like. 

When we pass to the Upper Devonian, the scene changes ; 
we find ourselves in the presence of a comparatively familiar 
flora. This is our second transformation, which inaugurates the 
rich vegetation of the later Palzozoic. Handsome ferns or fern- 
like plants (such as the well-known Irish Arch@opteris) were 
abundant. Some of them were, no doubt, ‘ seed-ferns,’—seed- 
bearing plants with the habit of ferns. Evidence for the presence 
of plants of this kind has recently been found in the fossil forest 
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of Gilboa, State of New York. Great Club-mosses attained a high 
development. Strange plants with whorled leaves anticipate the 
Calamites and Horse-tails of later days. Stems, as highly organised 


. anatomically as any living Conifer, attest the presence of advanced 
‘ Gymnospermous trees. 


The contrast between the early and later Devonian floras is 
sufficiently striking, and we have little to indicate what was ‘he 
origin of the various high types of plants, which appear, as it seems 
to us, so suddenly. The contrast, as Professor Seward has pointed 
out, was probably, ‘in large measure, the result of a changed 
environment. The swamp flora of the Lower and Middle Devonian 
stages was gradually transformed into a flora that was more 
completely terrestrial.’ We have to assume that the transforma- 
tion was gradual, but the steps are lost. 

The typical Paleozoic flora, beginning in the Upper Devonian, 
continued and grew in luxuriance through the ensuing Car- 
boniferous period, reaching its maximum in the astonishingly 
rich vegetation of the coal measures. 

In the Lower Carboniferous rocks we already find a very 
high and varied flora, on the same lines as that of the Upper 
Devonian, but better known. The ferns were highly developed, 
a large proportion of them belonging to strange families, exceed- 
ingly unlike the ferns of the present day. Club-mosses abounded, 
and some of them attained a degree of: perfection which they 
have since lost, for they produced a kind of seed, an organ quite 
unknown among such plants after the Carboniferous period. 
Calamites, trees allied to our own modest Horse-tails, now showed 
themselves ; in an allied family, one genus (Cheirostrobus) bore 
cones so perfect and elaborate that nothing equal to them is 
known among cryptogamic plants, either fossil or recent. 

The so-called ‘ seed-ferns ’ were now in full vigour, with seeds 
of a complex construction, which later plants have for the most 
part discarded in favour of simpler patterns. A family of great 
trees, with leaves something like fir needles, was flourishing, and 
may have had some affinity with the ‘ puzzle monkey ’ and kauri 
pine of our own day. 

The Upper Carboniferous flora, the richest fossil flora known 
to us, differs in some respects from its immediate predecessor, 
but was on the same general lines. The ferns were more varied, 
including a race of fine tree ferns, not, however, related to those | 
of our own times, but to another family not now arborescent. 

The Club-mosses attained an immense stature. Not many 
years ago the stem of a Lepidodendron, over 130 feet in length, 
was found lying prone in the workings of a Lancashire coal mine. 
The forms are more varied than before, and a wealth of species 
has been recorded. 
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The Horse-tail race, represented by the great Calamarian trees, 
reached its zenith, not only in size, but in elaboration of structure. 
The distantly allied family of the Sphenophylls (small, pretty 
plants, probably climbers, like the bedstraws of our hedges) 
were abundant; they had already appeared as far back as the 
Upper Devonian. 

The ‘ seed-ferns ’ showed a greater variety than before ; some 
of them reached a huge bulk, and bore seeds of remarkable size 
and unrivalled complexity of organisation. The characteristic 
trees of the Lower Carboniferous had disappeared, but another 
family took their place; the great Cordaitean trees, with lofty, 
much-branched stems and flat leaves a yard long, must have 
presented a striking appearance. Their cones and seeds are 
known ; they are unlike those of existing Conifers, and in some 
respects rather suggest the Cycads of later days. The group was, 
at any rate, an advanced one, equal, on the whole, to the naked- 
seeded races of the present epoch. 

Towards the close of the Carboniferous period the flora of 
the world ceased for a time to be uniform, and botanical dis- 
tricts were differentiated. While the vegetation just described 
prevailed throughout the North, a different flora appeared in 
India and the Southern hemisphere. This Southern type is called 
the Gondwana or Glossopteris flora. The great Club-mosses 
were absent and the Calamites different. Fern-like plants with 
simple fronds (Glossopteris and Gangamopteris) were the most 
characteristic features of the Southern vegetation. Trees allied 
to the Northern Cordaiteans were present. This type of flora 
appears to have lasted on, in Southern regions, beyond Palzozoic 
times. 

In the North, however, the rich Carboniferous vegetation 
disappeared wholly about the close of the Paleozoic epoch, and 
was replaced by a totally different flora. This is our third trans- 
formation. The change is very marked: all the characteristic 
Carboniferous groups, whether of ferns, Club-mosses, Calamites, 
‘ seed-ferns’ or Cordaitean trees, were lost, or only doubtful 
survivors left behind. 

The flora which succeeded (the typical Mesozoic type of 
vegetation) embraced a vast number of ferns of more modern 
families than their predecessors, few and modest Club-mosses, 
Horse-tails approaching those of our own woods and swamps. 
The Pteridosperms were succeeded by a great host of Cycad-like 
plants, mostly far more complex in reproductive methods than 
any of their allies that now exist. Conifers of various families 
were abundant, and the maiden-hair trees, now represented by a 
single species, formed an important family. 

It was not long (geologically speaking) before the new flora 
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overspread the whole world, including the South. Botanical 
districts were again obliterated. 
; The change from the Paleozoic to the Mesozoic flora was 
undoubtedly a profound one. The whole facies of vegetation was 
transformed. It is true that there was a little overlapping. A 
few Coniferous and Cycad-like fossils are known from the later 
Carboniferous and the succeeding Permian. Possibly, though 
this is not proved, a few ‘seed-ferns’ and Cordaiteans may 
have lingered on into the Mesozoic age. But the broad contrast 
remains, and is still without explanation. 

It was this ‘ almost complete transformation ’ more than any 
other which led Professor Seward to the remark already quoted : 
‘It would almost seem that ‘ missing links” never existed.’ 
Speaking especially of the ferns, he says: ‘ We have as yet no 
definite evidence of a direct connection between the Palzozoic 
and the Mesozoic representatives’; and again, in more general 
terms: ‘ The dominant group of one age may not have any direct 
affinity to that which it in part replaces.’ 

Another passage is even more explicit: ‘The idea of the 
initiation of a new creation at more than one stage of geological 
history is not inconsistent with a belief in the essential principle 
of the doctrine of progress and regression.’! But what are we 
to understand by the initiation of a new creation? No one would 
suspect the learned Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge of wishing to 
resuscitate the old doctrine of ‘ special creation.’ Two years ago 
he had suggested an explanation: ‘ As new lands emerged from 
the sea new lines of evolution may have been inaugurated; the 
transmigration of marine plants, which Dr. Church conceives as 
a single act, may have been recurrent.’ 2 On this hypothesis there 
need not always have been continuity between the land floras 
of successive periods ; new invasions by marine plants may have 
initiated a ‘ new creation ’ on the land. 

I do not know whether this suggestion is seriously upheld. 
There is no evidence of new transmigrants among the types first 
appearing in Mesozoic times. They are all highly advanced land 
plants, presumably with a long terrestrial history behind them. 

We are, in fact, left without any tenable explanation of such 
a transformation as that which ushered in the Mesozoic flora. 
Possibly a clue may be found in the prevalence of an arid, desert 
climate in Triassic times, at the beginning of the Mesozoic age. 
So marked a change in the environment may have proved un- 
favourable to the preceding dynasties, and have given an oppor- 
tunity to races hitherto obscure to assume a dominant réle. 


1 These quotations are from Professor Seward’s Presidential Addresses to the 
Geological Society, 1923 and 1924. 
2 Seward, Hooker Lecture to Linnean Society, 1922. 
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A few words may be added before we leave the Mesozoic 
flora about the Cycads of those days, the first plants known 
with flowers, as we commonly understand the word. The living 
family Cycadacee consists of about 100 species of tropical and 
sub-tropical plants, of handsome, somewhat palm-like appear- 
ance. Their fructification is never anything more elaborate than 
a simple male or female cone. 

Most of the Mesozoic Cycads had a far more advanced repro 
ductive apparatus. In the best known examples the stem bore 
large flowers with an envelope of bracts surrounding a ring of 
great compound stamens, while the female seed-bearing column 
stood in the middle of the whole. In fact, the general arrange- 
ment was quite comparable with the flower of a magnolia, though 
very different in detail. 

It is important to note the presence of this highly organised 
race of ‘ flowering plants’ during the Mesozoic age, for although 
we have no proof of an affinity between them and the succeeding 
Angiospermous flora, yet the analogy cannot be disputed. The 
first appearance of the flower is an event of interest, but it may 
well have appeared independently in different lines of descent. 

During the Cretaceous period—that is, well on in Mesozoic 
times—the fourth and last transformation was accomplished, the 
most interesting of all to us, for it brought in the modern flora, 
the plant world which surrounds us to-day. ‘ We are still living 
-in the Cretaceous epoch.’ 

The complete transformation took place about the middle of 
the Cretaceous period, approximately at the time when the Gault 
(the ‘ Blue Slipper ’ of the Isle of Wight) was being deposited. In 
the Upper Cretaceous we find the true flowering plants (Angio- 
sperms) fully established. Among the families known to have 
flourished at that time are the palms, the lilies, the reeds, the 
willows, the walnuts, the beeches, the bread-fruits (found in 
Greenland !), the magnolias, the laurels, the planes, the maples, 
the gum trees, and the dogbanes. In fact, the evidence suggests 
that from the Gault onwards the flowering plants were present 
very much as they are now, so far as families and, even in some 
cases, genera are concerned. Of the evolution of all these higher 
races we know absolutely nothing. 

As Darwin wrote to Hooker in 1879: ‘ The rapid development, 
as far as we can judge, of all the higher plants within recent geo- 
logical times, is an abominable mystery.’ And the mystery has 
never been cleared up. 

A certain number of remains of flowering plants have been 
found in rocks older than the Gault. In the Lower Greensand 
Dr. Marie Stopes has recorded several dicotyledonous stems with 
structure admirably preserved, They are of very diverse types, 
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but all are as highly organised as the birches, beeches or camellias 
of our own day. There is no sign of a beginning. These typical 
stems of the highest plants were contemporary with some of the 
strange, flowering Cycads of an older race, but there is no indication 
of a transition from one to the other. 

One thing is evident: we have no suggestion of the origin of 
the flowering plants. They were, to all intents and purposes, as 
highly organised in the Cretaceous as they are now. The stages 
of their evolution are wholly lost. Some have imagined that in 
these cases of the sudden appearance of a higher race evolution 
was really rapid. It may be so, but we have no evidence. So 
much is missing that we cannot tell whether the unknown stages 
were passed through quickly or slowly. In the case of the flowering 
plants, at all events, no one will suppose that they sprang, like 
Aphrodite, out of the sea. 

A recent remarkable discovery affords direct proof that the 
flowering plants are much older than previous records showed. 
Mr. Hamshaw Thomas, of Cambridge, has discovered in the 
middle Jurassic of the Yorkshire coast two species of strange, 
closed fruits, evidently Angiospermous. They occur in clusters, 
like fossilised bunches of currants. Each fruit contains several 
seeds. Whatever the affinities of these quite novel specimens 
may be, they undoubtedly carry back the Angiospermous type 
to a far higher antiquity than had been demonstrated before. 

In this sketch we have passed over many points of interest, 
notably the extraordinary changes in plant distribution. As 
we have seen, botanical districts became marked out for a time 
about the close of the Palzozoic, and were then again merged in 
a world-wide flora. Both Jurassic and Cretaceous vegetation 
appears to have spread almost uniformly over the world, approach- 
ing surprisingly near to the poles. It was not till Tertiary times 
that the localised floras to which we are accustomed began to 
differentiate themselves. 

The main object of this article has been to call attention to 
some of the greatest difficulties which confront the student of 
. plant evolution. That evolution took place is not in dispute, but 
to trace its history in the concrete is a task still beyond our 
powers. The great fact that emerges from the study of the 
geological record of the plant kingdom is the succession of 
dynasties. But the question how these dynasties succeeded each 
other, what was the origin of the new dominant races which 
assumed the leading réle at each period of transformation, remains 
unsolved. It. is this which constitutes the great problem for 
future investigators, 


D. H. Scorrt. 
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THE MOST FAMOUS FIGURES IN HISTORY 


Who are the most renowned figures in history? As a pastime 
I have endeavoured to answer this conundrum, giving reasons 
for the selection made, as far as the space of a single article will 
permit. No mention will be made of the founders of the three 
great religions of the world. Eminent scientists have also been 
regarded as hors concours. 

The first consideration was the date from which a review of 
this description should commence. 1000 B.c. is usually accepted 
as the dawn of history (our Western history). But this meant 
omitting all mention of the great characters of the Bible and the 
rulers in Egypt and Babylon whose power and splendour recent 
excavations have brought to light. I therefore decided to go 
back to an earlier period in a search for renown, and it is feared 
that even now many rulers in India and in the Far East will escape 
notice, so little do we know of what was going on in that part of 
the world when glaciers covered the greater part of Europe. 

To facilitate the task, I propose to treat the whole period 
prior to 1000 B.C. as one epoch, the next 2500 years being con- 
sidered as five epochs of, roughly, 500 years, and from A.D. 1500 
onwards each century will be dealt with separately. From each 
of these periods two personages considered to be more renowned 
than their contemporaries will be selected; this will leave a 
total of twenty celebrities amongst whom the final choice can 
be made. 

As regards Biblical history, a good deal of the Old Testament 
record is now accepted as mythical or to be interpreted in a 
manner never contemplated fifty or sixty yearsago. The Deluge, 
for instance, has come to be regarded as a local flood, with Noah 
as a sheik who showed considerable foresight in saving his 
surroundings. Whatever the true history of the Flood may have 
been, Noah and his animals have given untold pleasure to genera- 
tions of children, and rather than deprive nurserydom of such a 
cherished toy I prefer to think that Noah was the means of 
saving the lives of many, if not all, of the human race. Noah is 
accordingly judged as one of the most famed men of the world. 
Solomon was another Bible celebrity whose wisdom has become 
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traditional. Throughout Christendom he will always be revered 
as the builder of the Temple in Jerusalem, so interwoven is our 
faith with Jewish history. But of all the Bible characters Moses 
must be selected as the most renowned. He certainly was a 
leader of men, and as a legal draftsman would be hard to beat 
even with our present-day knowledge. Moses would have us 
believe that the statutes of Sinai were inscribed by the Almighty 
Himself (‘ written with the finger of God’). But had this been 
so, it is hardly conceivable that he would have committed such 
a sacrilege as to break the tables. Few people will deny that 
Moses stands out as the greatest personage of Bible history. 
As a second selection for this period one of the Pharaohs must 
be taken. The Pharaoh of the Exodus must be given the prefer- 
ence, notwithstanding Tutankhamen and his tomb at Luxor, 
which has perhaps made the latter the more renowned to-day. 

We may now take leave of the Bible record and what we gather 
from the ruins of Babylon and Egypt and begin with modern 
history, if 1000 years before the Christian era can be termed 
modern. It was about this period that the Nordic Aryans installed 
themselves in the Grecian Archipelago, having ousted the original 
settlers, the darker-skinned inhabitants of the Mediterranean 
coast. It was these Aryans who first created the Grecian City 
Republics, which played such an important part in the history of 
this period and later so greatly influenced the civilisation of 
Europe. 

Before these settlers in Greece, another branch of the same 
Aryans had found their way by a more northern route to the 
Euphrates Valley and to the country now recognised as Persia. 
There they had created a great empire, to which we must look 
for the famous personages of the next period. It was Nebuchad- 
nezzar, one of their kings, who sacked Jerusalem and carried the 
children of Israel captives to Babylon (a custom of those days). 
King Cyrus some half a century later allowed these Israelites 
to return, and helped them to rebuild the Temple. Cyrus appears 
also to have been an able, broad-minded ruler, and, amongst other 
things, he had a considerable knowledge of war tactics, as he 
completely outgeneralled and captured Croesus (the rich man of 
the proverb), who was king of what is now Anatolia. Croesus 
seems to have wasted a lot of wealth consulting oracles, and 
refused to be guided by Solon (the wise Solon). 

Another Persian monarch, Darius, who followed Cyrus, not 
satisfied with ruling the largest empire then existing, endeavoured 
to extend its boundaries into Europe, crossing the Bosphorus 
for the purpose, but he was defeated and forced to retreat 
when he reached the Danube. Darius made a second attempt, 
Greece being his objective on this occasion ; but he was again 
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forced to retire, leaving it to his successor, Xerxes, to make 
a final effort, which resulted in the great naval victory by the 
Greeks at Salamis. The Persians then retired and troubled the 
Greeks no more. It was during these Persian raids that a Greek 
named Phedippedes, seeking succour from the Spartans, ran 
from Marathon some hundred miles in forty-eight hours ; hence the 
Marathon race to-day. This very condensed description of events 
which stirrea the Near Eastern world considerably is all the space 
that I can give to the subject before selecting Cyrus and Darius 
as the most renowned rulers of that period. Cyrus comes first, 
but Darius’ invasions of Europe were no small undertakings, 
considering the means he had at his disposal. 

Alexander the Great was, without doubt, the celebrity of the 
next period, though some historians will tell you that it was the 
brain of Philip of Macedonia which conceived the campaigns in 
Asia which Alexander subsequently carried through. It certainly 
was Philip who organised the military forces of Macedonia and 
brought all Greece into a confederacy which Alexander later 
developed into an empire in Asia. But there can be little doubt 
that Alexander was a great leader as well as a judge of character 
in the selection of his lieutenants, not the least of whom was 
Ptolemy, appointed Governor of Egypt. In fact, the world 
probably owes more to Ptolemy than to Alexander the Great, 
as it was Ptolemy who created the museum in Alexandria, which 
became a seat of learning and home of science, making that 
city the most noted of the day. Moreover, had Ptolemy not 
endeavoured to connect Jupiter with the Egyptian god Osiris 
and created the Serapeum for the combined worship of Osiris, 
Hathor, and the child Horus, the Trinity might possibly never 
have been heard of or formed a part of our Christian faith. 
Further, the Catholic Church has certainly borrowed some of its 
symbols and ceremonies from the worship in vogue at the Sera- 
peum. Altogether Ptolemy’s claim as an eminent personage of 
this epoch cannot be overlooked. 

Mention must also be made of the Greek writers and orators 
who flourished during this period. Pericles, Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, are all names to conjure with in the classic world, and 
many will contend that their writings and speeches have left a 
more lasting impression than Alexander the Great’s conquests. 
Finally, there is Asoka, the emperor who ruled the greater part of 
India from 264 B.c. to 227 B.c. All things considered, however, 
Alexander the Great must come first, with Asoka a good second, 
loth as I am to omit Ptolemy. Six hundred years (100 B.c. to 
A.D. 500) have been taken as the next epoch, the idea being to 
include in one batch the Roman leaders immediately preceding 
the Czsars, the Cesars themselves, as well as the emperors who 
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ruled for some time after the seat of government had been moved 
to Constantinople. It would be wiser, perhaps, to make two 
periods of this epoch if space permitted, but more and more 
eminent personages have to be dealt with as civilisation advances, 

During the last years of the Republic the political atmosphere 
in Rome was not unlike the atmosphere which exists in more 
than one European capital at the present time. The wranglings 
of the politicians were giving way to pronunciamentos by military 
adventurers and self-elected dictators. When one reads of Octa- 
vian hesitating to accept the consulship left vacant by the assas- 
sination of Julius Cesar, one is reminded of M. Venizelos de- 
claiming against the Premiership of Greece being forced on him. 
Again, Mussolini may be likened to Tiberius Gracchus or Marius, 
and Spain has produced a prototype of Sulla, though so far (with 
the exception of the Ministers in Greece and, of course, thousands 
in Russia) the executions are wanting. 

What does all this teach us? Surely that in politics, like 
everything else, it is the individual that counts in the long run, 
not Parliaments or any other form of democracy. We may yet 
see the full circle completed by the reintroduction of monarchy 
as the best form of government. The monarchs will, however, be 
elected by virtue of their strong personalities and not by reason 
of descent from any royal household. The day is certainly past 
when royalties will be borrowed from one nation to rule another. 
There is a good deal of truth in the old saying that the best form 
of government is despotism tempered by assassination. But the 
assassination must not be too long deferred (as in the case of 
Caligula), and Nero should certainly have been put away or 
encouraged to commit suicide much earlier. 

It may be argued that, with our British form of government, 
we, in a civilised way, do remove our ruling Ministers by making 
them commit political suicide and resign. But there is this great 
difference : our outgoing Ministers remain in opposition and do 
their best to make government by the incomers impossible. The 
Greek ostracism was in some respects a better method, as by this 
means a politician who had failed, but was too powerful, was 
removed. Once having tasted the sweets of power, a dethroned 
Minister is ever struggling by some means or other to get back to 
office, and the country suffers in consequence. The American 
system, with an elected President for a period of years, is, in my 
opinion, the best form of government which has so far been 
devised, but even in America the Senate is inclined to interfere 
too much with the President’s executive powers. These personal 
views on government are, however, a digression, and our search 
for talent must be resumed. 

Of the Roman emperors the choice lies between Julius Cesar, 
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Augustus and Marcus Aurelius. Julius Cesar’s reputation dates 
from when he was struggling for power rather than when he 
became emperor, as, like many other self-made men, power was 
his undoing, and he lost his head over his Divine rights. Marcus 
Aurelius was a better man, stoic and philosopher though he was, 
rather than administrator. But we need not be too meticulous 
in our choice, as Constantine the Great has still to come, and 
he was certainly the most renowned personage of the period. 
Constantine will ever be famous, not alone as a great adminis- 
trator, but also for the leading part he played in defining the 
dogmas of the Christian faith, although he was not baptised 
till on his death-bed. There is no difficulty therefore in selecting 
Constantine the Great as the most renowned man of the age, 
though Marcus Aurelius as a second seems to be more doubtful. 
Before, however, closing this chapter of history, some mention 
must be made of the Hun Attila, who swayed the Germanic 
tribes to the north of the Roman Empire. As the power of the 
Empire lessened in the West Attila and his Huns raided and over- 
ran the whole country. Attila was eventually defeated by the 
Imperial forces, with the assistance of the Franks, and the Huns 
disappear from history as quickly as they came into it, but such 
mischief did Attila and his Vandals cause for the time being that 
throughout the Western world Vandalism is still a term synony- 
mous with wanton destruction. 

With the break-up of the Roman Empire a number of lesser 
States came into existence, and we then first hear of a Pope and 
the Holy See at Rome. As stated in the opening paragraphs of 
this article, the merits of religious personages (as such) are banned 
from discussion, but, as now onwards from time to time some 
reference to papal influence will be made, it is as well to note, for 
the information of those who have not studied the subject, how 
Papacy originated. The advent of this spiritual power can best 
be understood and appreciated if we bear in mind that after Con- 
stantine the Great’s death Christianity became the official religion 
of the Byzantine Empire, and the emperors who followed Con- 
stantine had not only to interpret, but also to enforce, its doctrines. 
Seeing that Constantinople, as it afterwards became, was far dis- 
tant, the minor potentates in the West soon acquired the habit 
of referring questions of the faith to the ecclesiastical authorities 
in Rome rather than to the Court at Constantinople, and it was 
not long before the ruling of the high-priest was accepted as final, 
though at first he was recognised as the Emperor’s delegate rather 
than the Vicar of God. Complete independence followed, and the 
Holy See was instituted, but, needless to say, it took some little 
time before a spiritual authority apart from the temporal authority 
was finally accepted. 
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It was when Leo III. was the Pope that we first hear of the 
Holy Roman Empire, but it is doubtful whether the idea originated 
with the Pope or Charlemagne, afterwards the Great ; it seems 
clear, however, that, had there been no Charlemagne, the Holy 
Roman Empire would never have existed. But it is as well to 
explain how Charlemagne had inherited his pushing nature. 
Charles Martal, Charlemagne’s grandfather, was the Mayor of the 
Palace of the King of the Franks, and had been instrumental in 
the defeat of the Moslems at Tours when they invaded that 
country after their conquest of Spain. For his service in this 
connection ‘ Mayor of the Palace’ was made an hereditary post, 
and Martal was succeeded by his son Pepin. Pepin suggested to 
the Pope that, as he was de facto ruler, he should also be made 
de jure king. The Pope agreeing, Pepin was elected king. 
Charlemagne was even more ambitious, and enlarged his kingdom 
at the expense of his neighbours. Finally, he and the Pope 
conceived the idea of an overlordship, temporal as well as spiritual, 
which would unite all the minor States whose monarchs had 
embraced Christianity ; but they could not agree as to their 
respective powers. One day the Pope, taking Charlemagne 
unawares, so it was said, put a crown on his head and hailed him 
as Emperor of the reconstructed Holy Roman Empire. Charle- 
magne was not altogether pleased with the Pope’s action, as it 
created a precedent and savoured rather of the Empire being the 
Pope’s gift. However this joint action on the part of Charlemagne 
and the Pope created the Holy Roman Empire, and the Byzantine 
ruler was too much occupied with affairs in the East to do other 
than accept the fait accompli. 

Under Charlemagne’s rule the greatness of the old Roman 
Empire was to a certain extent revived, and Christianity was 
spread far and wide, but by means of the sword rather than by 
preaching the Gospel, though Charlemagne seems to have studied 
his Bible more than most monarchs. He was also responsible for 
the introduction of the word filioque to the Nicene Creed, which 
addition finally severed the Latin from the Orthodox Greek 
Church. The Charlemagne dynasty ended with his son Louis the 
Pious, and the empire was dissolved more or less into its component 
States, but the title of Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire 
passed to the house of Otto, a German prince, and continued in 
that line till 1805, when Francis II. assumed instead the title of 
Emperor of Austria. 

Considerable space has been devoted to Charlemagne, as he 
was undoubtedly the great man of his age, if not of all ages. Of 
his contemporaries Haroun el Rashid ruled in Baghdad an 
Eastern empire possibly larger than the so-called Holy Roman 
Empire, and his power and the splendour of his court probably 
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exceeded Charlemagne’s, as it had the advantage of an Eastern 
setting ; nevertheless Charlemagne was the greater personality. 

The next period (A.D. 1000 to A.D. 1500) was full of famous 
personages, and it is difficult to introduce all who are worthy of 
mention, but I will begin with the Crusaders. If the Holy 
Roman Empire accomplished nothing else, it certainly did unite 
Christendom against the Moslems, by whom the holy places had 
been captured, and for a time all Christian Europe went crusading ; 
there was even a children’s Crusade. Many of the Crusades 
were, of course, not serious undertakings, but a Crusader spirit 
was certainly engendered, and, it may be said, continues to the 
present day. 

On the Christian side Peter the Hermit, Godfrey of Bouillon 
(who recaptured Jerusalem), Richard Coeur de Lion, Francis I. 
of France, and the Emperor Frederick II. stand out as the chief 
characters, and of the Moslems, of course, Saladin. 

But there can be no mistake in selecting the often excommuni- 
cated Frederick II. as the most renowned of all who took part 
in these Crusades, as also the most remarkable of his time. His 
crusade was a very peaceful one, and ended in his making a 
treaty with Saladin by which he accomplished quite as much as 
the other Crusaders acquired by conquest. But Frederick II. is 
selected as a man of many parts rather than a Crusader, as his 
altercations with the papal authorities he came in contact with 
proved him to have an originality of thought far ahead of his 
time. 

The other selection for this same period is a man of an entirely 
different type from Frederick, for it was as a fighter and a man of 
action that Jengis the Great, Khan of Central Asia, astounded 
the world. This Mongolian leader in the course of a few years 
carved out of Central Asia an empire exceeding even that of 
Alexander the Great, extending as it did from Pekin to the 
Black Sea. Another Mongolian leader who followed Jengis left 
a reputation, but for evil, almost as great, and certainly more 
lasting. Halaga Khan not only sacked Baghdad, then the most 
flourishing city of the world, but he also destroyed the entire 
irrigation system of the Euphrates Valley—a work of ages— 
leaving a swamp where had been previously the granary of the 
East, and a swamp it has practically remained to the present 
day. This epoch saw also Jean D’Arc, the Maid of Orleans, 
who played such an important part in the war which was then 
being waged with England. Jean was one of the world’s great 
sensitives, but was rewarded by being burnt at the stake (alas, 
at British instigation), to be, however, canonised some centuries 
later by her countrymen, who now recognise the service she 
rendered to France. 
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Mention must also be made of several eminent writers of that 
period, amongst others Nicola Machiavelli, who made monarchs 
and their courts his special study and recorded his views in such 
clever, sinister language that ‘ Machiavellian methods’ are 
throughout the world recognised as indicating something of a 
very unscrupulous nature. Again, we have Marco Paolo, who 
travelled in the then little-known East, and subsequently wrote 
his experiences. Marco Paolo, like Herodotus a few generations 
earlier and the Chinaman Yuan Chang a few generations later, 
had an inquisitive mind and a retentive memory, from which little 
escaped ; consequently the writings of all three are regarded as 
classic. Altogether any attempt to select two personages from 
so many eminent men of this age is rather futile, but Jengis 
Khan and Frederick ITI. are singled out as being very exceptional 
men even for that period. 

We have now reached the stage when, according to plan, each 
century has to be reviewed separately, not because it is con- 
sidered that these last centuries have produced more remarkable 
personalities than those who made history at an earlier period. 
’ On the contrary, when the world, or rather civilisation, was in 
its youth, there were many more opportunities of making a great 
name than there are at present. 

An embryo Alexander the Great or Jengis Khan is probably 
still to be found, but restless leaders dissatisfied with their lot in 
life must now sway men’s minds by agitation and rhetoric, and 
so gain whatever object they have in view, as carving an empire 
from neighbours’ territories is no longer possible. But we of the 
present day have certainly one great advantage (some think it 
a disadvantage), as the Press, with its knights of the pen, has 
come into our lives, and deeds are now chronicled, and sometimes 
improved upon, which in former years would have passed 
unnoticed. 

Before beginning the century series, I must mention Columbus, 
who sailed the Atlantic and discovered America in the closing days 
of the last period. Had this discovery not been made or been 
deferred a century or so, the chances are that the white races would 
not have dominated the black races to the extent that they have, as 
the Turks had practically cut communications with the East and 
were making themselves very unpleasant neighbours to the 
Southern European nations. Another victory or two on their part, 
and the history of the past 500 years might have been quite a 
different record. Who can tell? As it was, the discovery of the 
Western Hemisphere gave the white races a fresh start, whilst the 
Turks and Asiatics stagnated. For this reason, if for no other, 
Columbus has earned the right to be classed amongst the men of 
renown, though few at the time probably realised what momentous 
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results for the nations of Europe would follow from his voyage 
across the Atlantic. All will agree that during the next period 
(A.D. 1500 to A.D. 1600) there were five rulers whose claims must 
be considered, viz., Charles V., Francis I., Henry VIII., Akbar, 
and last, but not least, Suleiman the Magnificent. 

Some men acquire fame for themselves, others have greatness 
thrust on them, and Charles V. was of the latter class, as the 
empire he inherited consisted of practically all German-speaking 
Europe as well as Spain. But Charles V. enjoyed no bed of roses, 
as, apart from the religious disturbances which had arisen in Ger- 
many, he had a very clever Pope (Leo III.) to deal with and was 
constantly at war with France, which had developed into a separate 
kingdom since Charlemagne’s day. Neither was he ever quite 
sure whether Henry VIII. was siding with him or with France, 
‘ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown ’ was the view Charles V. 
took of life, and, after vainly attempting to reconcile the religious 
dissensions of his own subjects and make peace with France, he 
abdicated in favour of his brother, comforting himself in retire- 
ment by frequently attending his own obsequies, which he had 
carefully elaborated. Although born a great man, Charles V,’s 
personality did not enable him to play the part with success, and 
he must be ruled out as of no special merit. Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land took life much less seriously, and, after being a staunch 
Roman Catholic and earning from the Pope the title of ‘ Defender 
of the Faith,’ he veered round to Protestantism and established 
the Church of England. It must be admitted that in this he was 
influenced by his matrimonial desires more than the earnest con- 
viction of the errors of the Romish Church ; nevertheless he was a 
personality in his way. 

Francis I. of France appears to have been a more brilliant per- 
sonage, but spent most of his reign alternately intriguing and 
fighting with either Henry VIII. or Charles V. He will ever be 
associated in British history with his sumptuous entertainment of 
Henry VIII. at the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

Akbar, the most renowned emperor of the Baber dynasty, 
ruled practically the whole of India from 1534 to 1605. It was 
the Akbar rule which we took over and have since continued to 
administer on the same lines, to the great benefit of masses of 
Asiatics of India. 

Suleiman the Magnificent conquered Baghdad in the East and 
the greater part of Hungary in the West, and during his sultanship 
the Turkish Empire was extended to its furthest boundaries. 
Whether Suleiman was a bigger personage than Akbar is a moot 
point, but Akbar may be said to have done more for the welfare 
of his subjects. 4 ~ 

But more renowned than either, at all events in the 
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English-speaking world, is Shakespeare, who was also of this 
generation. 

The seventeenth century saw the zenith of absolute monar- 
chism, and Louis XIV., who ruled France for some seventy years, 
was certainly the most renowned of his class. He and his able 
Minister, Cardinal Mazarin, succeeded when Charles I., who ruled 
under similar conditions, was beheaded. Was Charles I. a martyr 
or a thoroughly bad king? If there is any doubt on the subject, 
there can be no question that Cromwell was the greater personalty 
of the two, with the instinct of governing strongly developed. In 
fact, had by chance Cromwell been on the throne and Charles I. 
in rebellion, there is no doubt that Charles I. would still have been . 
beheaded and Cromwell have continued to reign, quite apart 
from the merits of the cause. At the same time a monarch who 
could rule for eleven years without the assistance of Parliament, as 
Charles I. did, could not have been altogether wanting in ability. 
(What a blessing it would be if we could discover such a monarch 
in the twentieth century.) 

This century also produced one of England’s greatest sailors, 
Blake, whose victory over the Spanish fleet at Teneriffe helped to 
make the British nation a great Power. 

Peter the Great was at the same time Europeanising Russia 
and Aurungzeb carrying on the Akbar tradition in India; never- 
theless Louis XIV. must be selected, leaving to Peter the Great 
the second place. With the close of the seventeenth century the 
Eastern emperors are no longer competitors, the ascendency of 
the West being now complete. But our search for talent is by no 
means going to be limited to Europe, as America is coming into the 
limelight. Before crossing the Atlantic let us, however, first dis- 
pose of the European claimants. The English monarchs need not 
trouble us as long. After Queen Anne, George I. was imported 
from Hanover, and with the Hanoverian dynasty England became 
a ‘ crowned republic,’ and British monarchs have now few, if any, 
opportunities of demonstrating their governing ability, being 
limited to constitutional methods and, what is perhaps more impor- 
tant, the exercise of tact, for which the house of Windsor is famous. 

Louis XV. was a small man compared with his predecessor, 
though to some he was the ‘ well-beloved.’ Louis XVI. was the 
monarch of the French Revolution, but his queen, Marie Antoi- 
nette, was the stronger character, though both suffered the same 
fate. The Terror followed, with Robespierre the leading light, 
but the orgy of blood was too much even for his brain, and many 
of his actions may be attributed to insanity rather than inhuman 
brutality. Napoleon Bonaparte was still in the making, but 
Voltaire, the great French historian, cannot be altogether passed 
over for this period. 
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Frederick the Great was also of this century, and may be 
regarded as having laid the foundation of the German Empire, 
which Prince Bismarck subsequently completed. It was also ° 
largely on Frederick’s model that modern armies were created. 

Catherine, who succeeded her husband, the Czar of Russia, 
ruled that country with much vigour and ability, although, with 
Frederick the Great, she was responsible for the destruction of 
Poland, or—shall we say ?—the temporary removal of Poland from 
the map of Europe, the nation having survived. Marie Thérése 
was the Empress of Austria, but dry rot was steadily consuming 
what remained of the Holy Roman Empire, and Marie Thérése 
did nothing special to prevent that decay. 

Having disposed of the leading lights of Europe, we may now 
turn our attention to America and discuss the characteristics 
of the personages who brought about its independence. The 
British Government of that time is usually blamed and held 
responsible because America no longer forms a part of the 
British Empire, and the same reasoning exaggerates (in my 
opinion) the good work accomplished by the founders of the 
United States. In one respect Lord North showed more wisdom 
than British statesmen of a later period, as he foresaw that 
granting the colonies freedom in fiscal matters meant sooner or 
later their entire independence. In fact, what Lord North endea- 
voured to prevent was in a measure the same thing which Lincoln 
later fought to preserve, though the one was disintegration and 
the other confederation. But Lincoln had this great advantage: 
no oceans separated the several States of America, as they did, 
and do, Great Britain and her colonies. Lincoln’s task was, 
therefore, child’s play (pardon me, you survivors of the Civil 
War) compared with the problem which confronted Lord North. 
Later British statesmen are credited with granting full fiscal 
freedom to our colonies and thus avoiding a second war of 
independence ; but what advantage do we gain? The one tie 
that remains (British Governors and Governor-Generals represent- 
ing the Crown) is not likely to last long, and the date may be not far 
distant when we shall be politely told by our kith and kin overseas 
that they prefer to elect their own Presidents in the place of 
Governors appointed by the Mother Country. Our colonies are, 
in fact, as independent as the United States. Jefferson, Franklin 
and others are, however, certainly worthy of our admiration for 
this, if nothing else: they on the spur of the moment, so to 
speak, created a constitution which has stood the test of a century 
without any drastic change. Moreover, the feature of the consti- 
tution, the President and his executive, separate from the 
judiciary and legislative bodies, gives the touch of personal 
government which is essential for successful administration, and 
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so far it is, in my opinion, the best form of democracy yet devised. 
One hesitates, therefore, as to whether Jefferson or Franklin 
should not be the selection for this century ; but, all things taken 
into consideration, we will stick to the Old World and select 
Frederick the Great and Catherine the Great as the most 
eminent. 

Napoleon Bonaparte is unquestionably the outstanding person- 
ality of the nineteenth century, and it is not necessary to describe 
how from a more or less humble origin he became emperor of the 
French and a terror to the rest of Europe. At the same time it 
by no means follows that Napoleon was the one big man amongst 
mediocrities ; far from it, as in England we had our Nelson and 
Wellington, whom Napoleon may be said to have created. Later 
also in this century the Indian Mutiny produced a Lawrence 
and a Nicholson, and later still Gladstone and Disraeli guided 
alternately England’s destiny with exceptional ability. Moreover, 
in Germany we find Prince Bismarck completing the work com- 
menced by Frederick the Great, the unification of the German 
Empire. Neither must we forget the Italian patriot Garibaldi, 
so instrumental in the remaking of Italy. Finally, there was 
President Lincoln, who saved the United States from disintegra- 
tion, a far more difficult task than creating the confederation 
which we have already discussed. Some, if not all, of these 
celebrities earned in their respective spheres the admiration and 
gratitude of their countrymen equal to that of the French for 
Napoleon. Napoleon, however, must come first, and President 
Lincoln a good second, though from our British point of view 
Nelson is more deserving than either. 

With the close of the nineteenth century this review, such as 
it is, comes to an end, as the historians of the future have yet to 
pass a final judgment on the statesmen and soldiers who figured 
in the Great War and are still endeavouring to solve the many 
problems which that war has left us. 

Having sketched and framed these portraits, it remains to me to 
select those who are considered worthy to be hung on the line in 
our gallery of fame, supposing that space does not admit of more 
than ten. 

At present we have— 

First epoch (before 1000 B.c.)—Moses and Pharaoh. 

Second epoch (1000 B.c. to 500 B.c.)—Cyrus and Darius. 

Third epoch (500 B.c. to A.D. 1)—Alexander the Great and 
Asoka. 

Fourth epoch (A.D. I to A.D. 500)—Constantine the Great 
and Marcus Aurelius. 

Fifth epoch (A.D. 500 to A.D. 1000)—Charlemagne the Great 
and Haroun el Rashid. 
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Sixth epoch (A.D. 1000 to A.D. 1500)—Jengis Khan and 
Frederick IT. 

Sixteenth century—Akbar and Suleiman the Magnificent. 

Seventeenth century—Louis XIV. and Peter the Great. 

Eighteenth century—Frederick the Great and Catherine 
the Great. 

Nineteenth century—Napoleon and Lincoln. 

The question arises, are any of the second strings of one 
period more renowned than those selected as the first choice of 
another? One’s inclination is to take Asoka as being more 
worthy than Moses and substitute Shakespeare for Cyrus. But 
this leaves us with no famous personage in the first 3000 years, 
so we will allow the first selections for each period to stand, which 
gives us ten to choose from. Supposing we next eliminate half, 
we shall (in my opinion) be left with Alexander the Great, 
Constantine the Great, Charlemagne the Great, Jengis Khan 
and Akbar for a further selection. Another sifting will give us 
Akbar, Alexander the Great, and Charlemagne, and the final 
selection may be in this order, though most people would place 
both Alexander and Charlemagne above Akbar. Let the reader 
decide. 
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THE EX-SERVICE MAN 


SIX years of peace, six years since that glorious and inspiring day 
upon which we were told the almost unbelievable truth that the 
end of the most devastating and destructive combat in history 
had been reached. 

Much may happen in six years. Many great opportunities 
may be lost. The six years immediately following the struggle 
through which we passed have been of tremendous importance. 
How have we used those years to repay our debt to those who 
suffered in the struggle ? 

On no less than four occasions during that period have we 
passed through the throes of a General Election; on no less than 
four separate occasions have the electorate given their opinions 
through the ballot-box. Governments have waxed and waned, 
and the atmosphere of our elected House has been continually 
transformed. 

We have just honoured and observed with reverence the sixth 
anniversary of the Armistice, and almost synchronistic with it came 
the fourth political struggle in the country since that first great 
November I1. 

These two events, coming so closely together, give food for 
much thought. The Armistice calls us again to a realisation of 
what the war cost the nation; the General Election brings 
vividly before us the position at the present time. The problems 
with which we are faced are definitely associated with and arising 
from the appalling struggle and its cost. The most vital problem 
is that of establishing in their rightful place in the life of this 
nation the women and children who gave their loved ones in the 
country’s service, and of readjusting the lives of those men who 
served in the struggle and came back—to our shame—to an 
almost greater struggle for existence in the civil life of the nation. 

When the problems of the adequate settlement of ex-service 
men and women, widows and dependants, are solved, the road 
of after-war reconstruction is almost travelled. 

What of the first part of this problem? It is perhaps because 
the average British citizen hesitates to refer to matters which arouse 
the deepest feelings of his heart that we so seldom hear of the 
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sacrifices made by the women and children, Nothing that this 
nation can do will recompense them for the sacrifices they have 
made. These are too great and too lasting to be measured 
materially ; but it is the solemn obligation of this nation to see that 
the men who did not come back, who scorned to save themselves, 
have left their women folk and their children to a people which 
recognises the trust as the most solemn and sacred which they hold. 

While it is not possible to repay for all they have given, yet we 
can fulfil in part our trust ; we can pay in part our debt. To do 
this we must see that the widow, the fatherless, and the dependent 
mother have opportunities not less than would have been theirs had 
their bread-winners not surrendered their lives, and are able to live 
according to a reasonable standard of decency and comfort. 
While to fulfil such an obligation and to pay such a debt is not 
easy, while it must of necessity be guided by statute and by 
regulation, yet there should be in the relations of the State with 
these people an atmosphere of foster-parent and child rather than 
a machine and a unit. Is this always to be found? Is the State 
department particularly charged with the responsibility of 
administering the pensions of our widows and orphans always as 
humane as it might be in regard to their affairs? Even with 
those whose right to a statutory pension has been established and 
acknowledged the atmosphere and treatment are not always 
dominated by courtesy and gratitude. 

We have at the present time something like 160,000 widows 
drawing pensions from the State as compensation for the death 
of their husbands and 330,000 orphan children pensioned in respect 
of the loss_of their fathers, but what of the many thousands of 
women and children who morally are undoubtedly the charge and 
responsibility of this country as a result of the war, thousands 
who, because of certain technicalities, do not fall strictly within 
the terms of the statutes and are debarred from any form of 
assistance? Is there any greater stain upon the escutcheon of this 
country than the case of the widow whose claim to a statutory 
pension is rejected by the operation of the narrow and unreason- 
able ‘time limit’? Her disabled husband drew for a time a 
pension awarded in respect of his disability. By loving care, 
by adequate nursing, by devoted attention, she built up her 
husband’s health until his disability was considerably reduced, 
and his pension ceased. Years pass, and he dies, yet, because he 
was not actually receiving a pension at the date of his death, even 
consideration for pension is refused to his widow. Picture the 
anguish of the ex-service man who in his own heart knows that 
slowly but surely his disability must prove his end, knows also 
that the very love and devotion given by his wife is reducing her 
chances of provision for herself in the event of his death. 
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The children are equally affected, and the tragedy of it is 
that for a comparatively small additional cost all these cases could 
be brought within the statutes, and the nation could pay, so far 
as it is possible to pay such a debt, to the uttermost farthing. We 
refuse—why ? From one point of view, because these matters, 
when placed side by side with other affairs of state, are called 
small and insignificant. Yet it is the way in which a Government 
deals with such questions as this that forms the standard by which 
its actions must be judged, and by which its courage will be gauged. 

We have again changed the Government of this country. Our 
elected House has been renewed. Let us hope that new life and 
new courage has been infused by passing through the polls. 
Have we yet enough faith, love and humanity to ‘ play the game’ 
in the noblest sense to these women and children ? 

We come to another phase of this particular side of the problem 
—that of the disabled man. Less than three years ago there were 
900,000 men in this country who were drawing pensions for the 
disabilities incurred in service. If it were possible for all these 
men to recover their full strength and vigour, how happy we would 
be ; no one would complain of their removal from the Pensions 
Register. But while this is not possible, it is to be expected that 
the total number will become reduced by men improving in health 
and by death, unfortunately, taking others. But these two 
causes do not make up the difference between the 900,000 men 
beneficiaries of the State three years ago and the 600,000 
to-day, a reduction of 33 per cent. in three years. How has this 
been brought about? Slowly, but surely, by what the most 
friendly critic of the Ministry of Pensions must call the unjust 
and oppressive operation of the ‘ final awards ’ regulations. 

Gradually the assessment of their disabilities has been * 
reduced, and over a quarter of a million of these men have been 
deleted from the Pensions Register by the payment of a small final 
sum of from 7/. to 100/. These are men who gave their health, 
and who now suffer from epilepsy, often preventing them from 
following any consecutive employment ; from malaria, affecting 
most vitally their chances of a permanent position in the industrial 
life of this country ; or, worse than all, from tuberculosis, aggra- 
vated by the bad housing conditions under which they live. 

Of course in this, as in any other question of this kind, we find 
much that is sound and logical in the basis of the regulations 
framed under the statute, but the real and fundamental cause 
contributing to the unequal, the unjust and oppressive operation 
of these regulations is fear—fear that those who would benefit 
are not high-minded enough to prevent abuse of any widening of 
the regulations. 

We would say to our politicians to-day, to those who have been 
recently put into power, that of all the manifold responsibilities 
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of office, of all the very heavy tasks that have to be undertaken, 
none is more important from the point of view of the honour of this 
country than the proper guardianship of those who spiritually and 
materially suffer as the result of giving their health in the country’s 
cause. They must have faith in these men who suffer as a result of 
the war ; they must have faith in the women and children who have 
given all ; they must seek courage in their example, courage enough 
to see to it that the treatment meted out to them is based upon the 
widest of regulations interpreted in the noblest and most humane 
sense. There are those outside official circles who will see to it that 
if the politicians have the vision, the faith and the courage to treat 
these people well, their trust shall neither be misplaced nor abused, 

This is one side of the resettlement and reconstruction problem, 
There are many others, and the chief and greatest of these is that 
of unemployment. A study of any statistical returns, whether 
official or otherwise, will show that by far the larger percentage of 
men who to-day wander this country in search of work are ex- 
fighting men. It is significant that 88 per cent. of the total 
number of men tramping the country homeless and in search of 
work are ex-service men. The unemployment problem to-day 
is the problem of the ex-fighting men. 

Men have returned disabled for the rest of their lives, unable 
again to take up the work which formerly had been theirs, and by 
means of which they had been able to maintain a reasonable 
standard of living for themselves and those who were dependent 
upon them. Others returned to find the employment they had 
held no longer available. Others there were, and are—and what a 
tragedy is theirs—who, in the enthusiasm of youth and in the 
steadfast faith felt in the cause of 1914, went into the war almost 
* from school, without an opportunity of learning a skilled craft, 
and who to-day, at an age of about thirty years, find themselves 
cast into the labour market, already flooded with unskilled people, 
to face a life with no industrial opportunity. 

These are the men who to-day in the main form our unemploy- 
ment problem. They are marching through the after-years of war 
desolate and without hope. 

Unemployment—with this word what pictures of misery and 
helplessness come before anyone whose daily task it is to grapple 
with some of the pressing and immediate conditions to which this 
scourge gives rise. Men, women and children—for unfortunately 
it is again the women and children who have to suffer so much—are 
fighting an everlasting and constant war against want and disease. 
For however we may perfect our State system of assistance to 
those who are unemployed, it can never replace the reward of 
honest labour. It at all times must leave a gap, and as a result the 
men and the women and children who are so often dependent 
upon it seldom receive necessaries of life. 
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But this problem holds a deeper, more vital and more far- 
reaching danger. The material and physical effect of unemploy- 
ment is always very great, but, however great it may be, the 
moral and spiritual degeneration consequent in the individual 
and the nation caused by prolonged unemployment is far greater. 

Take an individual man of whatever type and whatever class ; 
watch him fall out of employment ; follow him through weeks and 
months until the months become years, as they have done in 
thousands of cases of ex-service men in thiscountry. After the 
first disappointment resulting from immediate unemployment he 
braces himself to face the task of finding a fresh field for his labour. 
His optimism and his faith are born of that spirit with which he 
learnt to hold on during his service in the fighting forces. He 
believes that the nation for whom he gave perhaps the best years 
of his life will not see him long without an opportunity to render 
again service to it in its industrial fields. So he faces the task of 
_ finding another job quite lightly. He receives his unemployment 
insurance benefit for a short time with a regret that sheer necessity 
compels him to accept it. But follow him still, and you will 
gradually find that as the weeks pass it is becoming with him a 
more difficult thing to maintain his optimism, to uphold his faith, 
and it is becoming an easier thing to accept the benefits of unem- 
ployment insurance, the most demoralising of all things, although 
the most necessary in our present state. 

Thus it is from a moral aspect that we have to face the worst 
result of unemployment, for the demoralising influence which 
must inevitably set in as a result of months and years of constant 
lack of useful occupation is gradually destroying the moral 
stamina of our citizens. 

The road from unemployed to unemployable is very short, and, 
tragic and pathetic as the fact may be, there is no doubt that 
despair is rapidly making many of our men unemployable. Un- 
fortunately many people in this country to-day, and not least of 
_ all those politicians who should supply us with the cure, are point- 
ing the finger of scorn at these men into whom the iron of despon- 
dency and despair has entered. Let them ponder over those fine 
lines written by the late James Rhoades : 


Who are these so pale and patient, still afoot from morn to even, 
Pushed aside or on as the — crowds 0 by? 


I will tell you if ye know not—O my brothers, is it meet — 
They are men who fought for England, for the hope and homes of 
England, 

Fighting now the fiend of hunger as they tramp the heedless street.* 

If only our politicians would sometimes think a little more of 
the moral side of unemployment, and would visualise how unhappy 
many of these fine men, who have rendered such magnificent 

1 See Nineteenth Century and After, August 1920. 
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service, really are. If only they would know and appreciate the 
ceaseless craving which is ever with them to find something to 
do, something whereby they may earn the wherewithal to support 
themselves and their families, and also become useful and 
productive citizens ! 

What a fight some of these men are putting up, a fight 
infinitely more difficult, strenuous and heart-breaking than the 
fight they waged for us on our battlefields. How they had to 
become drones in the society of the nation which they love and 
for which they fought. The iron enters their soul as they realise 
they are useless now they have returned; and what have we to 
offer them? Too long has the answer been made to them by the 
politicians that they must wait for the revival of world trade 
before they are of value to the country. Meanwhile they drag 
out an existence while the statesmen and politicians leisurely 
experiment with the problem. 

Surely there is work to be done in this country to-day, work 
of public utility, which is urgently needed, not only to increase 
the capital value of our natural resources, but, above this, to 
increase the value of the moral strength of our race, a strength 
which is being sapped away by the enforced idleness of almost a 
million of the best of our manhood. 

It is not good enough for our statesmen to tell the unemployed 
ex-service man that he must await the revival of world trade. We 
are spending millions a year upon uneconomic unemployment 
insurance benefits and poor lawrelief. It would be of far greater 
advantage to this country if this money were spent upon develop- 
ment within the country itself and paid by wages in return for 
services rendered than by doles for doing nothing. 

The development of our canals to assist in the vital problem 
of transport and the reduction in the cost of the same is one 
direction in which we might easily apply our thoughts. 

Again, the reafforestation of thousands of acres of land which 
during the war was denuded of its wealth to supply the necessary 
timber for our campaign. Competent authorities have already 
estimated that there are 9,000,000 acres of land in the United 
Kingdom which could be devoted to afforestation without in 
any way encroaching upon agricultural land. 

A bold and comprehensive scheme would be necessary to deal 
with such a question, and if 200,000 acres were dealt with each 
year, direct employment would be found for something like 
25,000 men. 

Another direction in which our statesmen might turn their 
thoughts is that of reclaiming some of the tidal land around the 
coasts. This reclamation is not a theoretical proposition. Even 
early in the last century a small experiment was tried in Scotland, 
and 60,000 acres were reclaimed, and the land which was pre- 
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viously swept by the sea is now covered by corn-fields and com- 
fortable homesteads and is producing valuable food. 

These are only one or two suggestions. To carry out such 
schemes would need courage and enterprise, and our present-day 
statesmen seem to be conspicuous by their lack of these quali- 
fications. 

What of the statesmanship which, on the one hand, allows 
something like 800,000 ex-service men to be unemployed, and, on 
the other, allows our people to be housed under such bad con- 
ditions as exist to-day ? 

Many thousands of the masses of people are housed in a way 
which is nothing short of disgraceful when we consider that it 
is to this country and this Empire that the rest of the world looks 
for a lead upon these questions. 

Men are craving for work, and there is a shortage of 2,000,000 
houses ; why cannot they build them? There are difficulties— 
of course there are—but the defeat of difficulties is the test of 
statesmanship, more especially when they arise from the selfish 
upholding of privileged positions. 

Why cannot these unemployed be put upon this very necessary 
work and so alleviate present conditions? Again we ask the 
question, Is it lack of courage? Are the vested interests, the 
organisations, associated with these industries, too strong for any 
statesman to grapple with the problem and give us a solution ? 

The curing of the scourge of unemployment, the development 
of the natural resources of this country, the improvement of the 
appalling housing conditions, are questions that are above and 
beyond mere sectional or party interests. This country to-day 
stands in need of statesmen and leaders to work for the country’s 
good without consideration of personal ambition, of party gain, 
or of sectional interests. 

The heart of the country is sound. It desires, it needs, nay, 
it is almost demanding, strong leadership. To give it that leader- 
ship courage of first-class order is essential. Into the hands of the 
politicians and statesmen of our day has been committed a wonder- 
ful and magnificent opportunity. They will rise to it only by a 
complete subjugation of self, of party, and of fear; and if and 
when they do rise, the nation will be for ever grateful to them. 

The ex-fighting men of this country are prepared to render 
service no less valuable in its industrial fields than that which 
they rendered in the fields of war, but they are swiftly drifting to 
a despair which will ultimately sap their power of giving. 

Therefore before it is too late may our statesmen listen to this 
c 


Oo renowned and mighty nation ! ye, that hold a foremost place 
Pleading for the world’s salvation, save the saviours of our race | 


J. R. GRIFFIN. 
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OUR LAND PROBLEM: WHY NOT TRY 
‘METAYAGE’ ? 


HOWEVER prudently any ameliorative change in affairs is sug- 
gested, it is well to remember Sancho Panza’s response to Don 
Quixote when the latter, in answer to Sancho’s grumblings, 
said: ‘Have I not promised to make you the governor of the 
largest island that falls into my hands? ’—‘ True, Caballero, 
and, however big the island, I shall know well how to govern it.’ 
With this gentle sarcasm in mind, no drastic changes will be 
suggested in this short inquiry, and still less attempt to demolish 
that which exists. The only motive is a wish to show that our 
rural life might perhaps be rendered more agreeable and profitable 
if the system of Métayage were added to our present means of 
exploiting agricultural properties. Although it has been in 
common and uninterrupted practice for some twenty centuries, 
and is said to have been among the chief influences in the 
development of society and the progress of civilisation,’ there 
must be many who are unaware of its extent and usefulness, or 
even of its existence. No excuse, therefore, is needed for indicating 
the merits of this co-operation between capital direction and 
labour, which has never received proper consideration from us. 

Before describing Métayage in more detail it is perhaps as 
well at once to give a summary sketch of its character and scope. 
Briefly, it is the exploitation of agricultural land by sharing the 
profits (generally equally, but there can be exceptions) between 
landlord and tenant, the landlord finding the land and stock, the 
tenant the labour. Within this outline all kinds of agreements 
can be included, but its salient characteristic never alters. 

By long custom, and embodied in the French rural law of 
1889 (Art. V.), the landlord claims the direction and general 
superintendence of the exploitation of the holding. The extent 
of this authority is determined by the agreement or, in default of 
that instrument, by local custom. The Comte de Tourdonnet 
emphasises the benefit of this control, but insists that it is not to 
be exaggerated or abused. MM. Boussou and Turlin also dwell 


1 MM. Bouissou and Turlin, Traité théorique et pratique du Métayage. 
2 Le Comte de Tourdonnet, Tvaité pratique du Métayage. 
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on the right of the landlord to general direction, but they add 
that the métayer is not to be regarded as a domestic who can 
discuss no order. So that the landlord, far from ‘ putting his 
property absolutely in the hands of people who are generally 
ignorant, many careless, and some absolutely wicked,’ * retains 
the main direction and control of the working of his estate both 
in its culture and general improvement. He also buys and sells 
for the farm, keeps the accounts, and undertakes any financial 
engagements, While he can claim this power, there is no reason 
why, by mutual consent, other arrangements may not be made, 
as they often are. For around these main conditions cluster all 
kinds of local customs and agreements; in some districts the 
latter are often verbal. When one reflects that in the north of 
France stock and cereals are among the chief products of a 
holding, and that in some regions in the south the main sources 
of profit may be the vine, olives, or orange blossoms, there must 
be many divergent details as conditions and crops differ. This 
suppleness and adaptability is advanced by the advocates of 
Métayage as one of its greatest claims for adoption and con- 
servation. 

It will probably astonish those who have not enjoyed the 
opportunity to study this question to learn that in France there 
are 350,000 holdings exploited by this association, and that their 
area is 11,250,000 acres. If the capital value of this land is 
reasonably estimated, it amounts to the vast sum of 6,750,000,000 
francs. When the worth of the stock supplied by the proprietor 
is added, one has to count a further 350,000,000 francs. These 
prodigious totals (which are at pre-war values) show the extent 
and responsibility of Métayage. 

To enable those interested to gather a correct impression of 
its position to-day, I have collected the following totals from the 
Recueil (No. 9, April 1923), issued by the Minister of Agriculture. 
This is a compilation of the small and medium-sized properties to 
let or for sale scattered over the whole of France; the notices 
are voluntarily sent in, and the list is gratuitously distributed. 

Métayers are wanted by 120 landlords ; 92 ask for tenants at 
a money rent. Indifference is expressed by 16 proprietors as to 
which of the two tenures is suggested by the prospective tenant, 
while 4 are willing to sell or engage a métayer. Either selling or 
letting at a money rent is preferred by 21 proprietors. 

It is very curious to know that this association, which appears 
almost too captivating, has never lacked for critics, and, un- 
fortunately, none more captious than with us. Among these, 
few have been more harsh than delightful and usually sagacious 


* Arthur Young, Travels in the Kingdom of France. 
4 M. Daniel Zolla, Le Métayage: ses Cavactéres, ses Avantages et ses Régles. 
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Arthur Young, although he notes (1789) that seven-eighths of the 
land of France is worked under this agreement—a circumstance 
that would have caused many less able observers than he to pause 
before condemning so thoroughly. 

He writes, ‘ There is not one word to be said in favour of this 
practice’; and again: 
this most miserable way of letting lands. .. . The poor people who 
cultivate the soil here are métayers, that is, men who hire the land without 
ability to stock it ; the proprietor is forced to provide cattle and food, and 
he and his tenant divide the produce, a ridiculous system that perpetuates 
poverty and excludes instruction. 


It is difficult to understand a student of Arthur Young’s usual 
patience and perspicacity gathering so wrong an impression by 
attributing the misery he saw to wrong causes, for he had only 
to refer to Chapter XXII. of Part II. of his Travels to find, under 
the heading ‘ Revolution,’ the truest explanation of the pitiable 
scenes which so moved him. When one sees cows at home drinking 
from ponds polluted by the drainage from their own yards, one 
might as unreasonably attribute this displeasing sight to our 
farms being let at a fixed rent. And when he writes that Méayage 
perpetuates poverty and excludes instruction, it is inaccurate and 
infelicitous. It is obvious that when a landlord supplies his 
penniless tenants with house, land, and stock, and in return only 
asks for honesty and labour, he can stand before kings. Far from 
perpetuating poverty, he gives to that lowly and miserable state 
a sensible and helping hand, liberal beyond all praise, and one 
which, it is satisfactory to say, is seldom betrayed. That Arthur 
Young was prone to hasty judgments is plainly seen in his descrip- 
tion of the interview with the charming lady at a window in 
Bergamo, ‘ with eyes that have every sort of power’ and a 
‘ sweetness of voice’ to harmonise, the incident abruptly ending, 
as all will remember, by the husband suddenly appearing on the 
threshold as Arthur Young was going up. ‘I looked at him 
askance, and thought him the ugliest fellow I had ever seen.’ 
Many will share his disappointment, for posterity has always 
nursed a grievance against the husband for causing so abrupt a 
termination to pages which surely are among the most entertaining 
in our language. We can surmise from this passage that Arthur 
Young also looked at Métayage askance, anc hastily condemned 
it as a very ugly fellow. 

Other critics object that in this association the tenant does 
not enjoy his just share of the profits. To this M. Zolla replies 
that the agreement is governed, as so many bargains are, by 
supply and demand. There is also local custom, which, though 
ancient in its origin, is always bending to the stress of new con- 
ditions, and which probably indicates the way to a well-balanced 
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agreement. M. Zolla also points out that, if the métayer thinks 
the terms offered to him are inferior to those he could obtain as 
a worker at a weekly wage, there is nothing to prevent him 
accepting the latter elsewhere. It is for him to balance the social 
and material benefits of the two, and he rightly decides on the 
one which appears to have more advantages. 

To indicate the competition which the proprietor has to meet 
in looking for a métayer, I quote these astonishing figures from 
Le Petit Nigois of February 17, 1923. These annual salaries were 
agreed to a day or two before at the hiring fair for agricultural 
workers in the Charollais : 


Francs. 
Boys of thirteen years . . . % ; 1000 
Boys of fifteen years. - é . A 2000 
Boys of eighteen years . : ‘ ‘ - 2000 to 3000 
Men of twenty years. 3000 to 4000 
Men of twenty-five years and over, | capable of 
direction and control . . 4000 to 5000 


To these annual salaries must be added food, lodging, washing, 
mending, and in some cases boot-mending. If Métayage can 
survive the competition of stipends so liberal, it is clear that 
there are some who must regard it as one of the best associations 
to surmount the many trials and vicissitudes of agriculture and 
lead to prosperity. On the other hand, the landlord is often able 
to engage Italian emigrants as his métayers, especially in the south 
of France; and it is a great satisfaction to know what a comfortable 
position these workers quickly obtain by their industry and thrift. 

That the preference of the rural worker in France so frequently 
given to Métayage is not capricious is shown by the Comte de 
Tourdonnet in his work, who cites an example, verified by deeds, 
where a family had from fathers to sons worked the same domain 
for three centuries. Recalling the French custom of marriage 
settlements on children of both sexes, the sum of money that must 
have been apportioned in that long family line cannot be easily 
reconciled with the misery to which reference has been made. 

It is difficult to determine why a rural worker prefers Métayage 
to a weekly salary, but it can safely be assumed that, the social 
position of the former being better, this influences many. It 
needs no profound knowledge of the world to be aware that 
in doing this he shares with every rank of society a natural and 
praiseworthy desire, constituting, it is a commonplace to say, one 
of the chief sources of moral and material progress. There is also 
to be considered the much greater personal liberty, universally 
sweet to mankind. The proprietor nearly always supplies the 
house and garden for the métayer’s use only. To this must be 
added the produce of the basse-cour, chickens, ducks, rabbits, etc., 
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etc., of which the proprietor only claims a small share, in some 
cases none at all. The enjoyment of this home to go into must 
be attractive to many workers. 

A belief is held by many that Métayage is more commonly 
seen in, and is more adapted to, infertile tracts than richer 
areas. It may be dull on my part, but I am unable to see any 
demerit in this. Surely it rather points to a virtue; but appa- 
rently there is no reason for the suggestion. The Comte de 
Tourdonnet (quoted by MM. Bouissou and Turlin) gives the 
following totals in comparing the number of tenures in Métayage 
in regions of unequal fertility ; the highest figures are the rich 
districts : 

La Lozére . - 2s La Dordogne . 24,893 
La Creuse . . 2067 La Gironde . - 11,568 
Le Cantal . . 2292 L’Allier é . 11,632 

The critics would have been more exact had they objected 
that Métayage was not adapted to exceptional cultivations, to 
those conceived in the grand style, if one may say so. If one 
recalls some of the vineyards in Burgundy, or others in the 
Vaucluse or the south of France for the cultivation of dessert 
grapes, or some of our farms devoted to pedigree herds, a little 
reflection will convince that these cases are hardly adapted to 
Métayage. In all these examples the wages bill bears a relatively 
small proportion to the capital value of these undertakings. The 
labour necessary to grow dessert grapes is scarcely greater than 
to produce common wine, and that needed to tend a herd of cows 
which supplies a London milk walk must be almost the same as 
for a pedigree herd of the same number, but five times as valuable. 
It is obviously impossible for the owners of these exceptional 
enterprises to divide their profits equally with their labour. The 
claim that the métayer system is adaptable, and that even these 
highly capitalised undertakings can adjust their claims with labour 
and arrange that the workers should accept so many hundredths 
of the profit, does not attract, although unequal divisions of 
profit are common in Métayage. Further, in these rather rare 
instances of exceptional culture a special skill and aptitude is 
often needed, and this certainly would not be easily obtained in 
‘every member of the métayer’s family, and the picked worker at 
a fixed salary is clearly preferable. 

But in properties whose cultural value is obvious and the 
worth of the stock equally plain, where, consequently, by an 
unconditional equal share of the profits labour’s portion would 
be unusually generous, a partial and preliminary interest on the 
capital value of the enterprise is secured by the ‘ tenants’ tax’ 
(impédt colonique). This is an annual sum paid by the métayer to 
the landlord apart from and in addition to the equal division of 
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the profits from the holding. The amount of this tax is not fixed 
by any rate, but is determined solely by bargaining ; it varies 
even in farms on the same domain, and in many districts does not 
exist. Its exaction or not is dependent entirely on competition 
and conditions, local and other, known perfectly well and duly 
estimated by the two parties before they agree to its amount. 

In the past it has been almost impossible to convince those 
interested in rural affairs of the importance to the general welfare 
of the country of having a greater number of small holdings. 
That is one reason why Métayage will not be regarded with 
universal favour, as it is generally, and rightly, associated with 
small areas. The Comte de Tourdonnet considers 75 acres is 
the largest holding that can be conveniently worked by that 
association. But since that was written in 1882 many additions 
and improvements to labour-saving machinery have been made, 
and the métayer might now well engage a larger area. In the 
French Minister of Agriculture’s list which I have referred to 
there are thirty-six holdings over 75 acres—the largest being 
320 acres—advertised by landlords for Métayage. 

One of the reasons urged is that a small holder cannot struggle 
through bad times as well or as long as a big one. This is not my 
own experience, and I give it with diffidence. But certainly my 
view is confirmed indirectly in France, and it is interesting to 
learn that during the crisis in French agriculture from about 
1885 to 1905 it was shown by an inquiry of the ‘ Society of 
Agriculturists of France’ that the parts of the country where 
Métayage was most common suffered less than where the land 
was let at a fixed rent. The inquiry further demonstrated that 
during this depression Métayage increased where it was already 
common and reappeared in districts where there were few 
examples of that form of tenure. It is readily admitted by those 
who would like to see more small holdings that the large farm has 
obviously a commercial advantage in many ways over the small 
one. In the buying and selling the superiority is clearly in 
favour of the former. But there would be a still greater economy 
if, instead of farms of 300 to 400 acres, their area was 3000 to 
4000. Then, with aerial cable rails across the fields on mobile 
standards and all the paraphernalia of petrol and tractors, the 
“general manager ’ could perhaps claim that his labour bill and 
stable account are almost the smallest of any business employing 
the same amount of capital. But what sensible person would 
look favourably on such an enterprise if it unfortunately became 
common? It would mean that the countryside would be closed 
to so many, gentle and simple, who love that manner of life, 
which is so necessary to the making of a nation. 

It is also candidly agreed that the small holding can be made 
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impracticably minute, and this disadvantage may be studied, if 
they care to do so, by those who visit the beautiful slopes of 
the Alpes Maritimes between Nice and Antibes, for not only are 
the plots there of very small dimensions, but the same owner will 
possess others which are miles away, so that the cultivator, 
instead of passing his time profitably on his land, wastes it 
on the roads, but, notwithstanding these drawbacks, attains a 
prosperity which continually surprises the observer. Most are 
aware that this division of property is caused by the French laws, 
which enact that such landed property as comes to them in 
succession is equally divided among all the children. The distance 
of one property from another arises, in many cases, by inheritance 
from a parent or relation native to another village. 

English farmers are perhaps the hardest to convince, and 
to some of them it hardly appears to be farming if a small holder 
engages in carting for hire from time to time. But to others it 
appears a wholesome rural condition that the village blacksmith 
or cobbler might possibly have more land to cultivate than the 
parish allotment, or that a worker with 20 to 30 acres should help 
the credit side of his budget by being the village carrier. What 
can appear more incongruous than almost the whole male popula- 
tion of a village leaving their varied callings to turn out every 
evening at sundown to fish for profit? Yet those who know the 
majestic Lake of Garda are aware that the inhabitants of the 
villages along its shores are the better in every way for this change 
of occupation. But it is needless to add that by intensive and 
suitable culture an intelligent worker need not hire much land 
to have every moment profitably spent. 

In the public mind there has been some change, fortunately, 
in regard to rural life, its needs and conditions. The recruiting 
for the war showed that the physique of the units of our army 
was not so robust as it was hoped it would be, and in consequence 
general attention was directed to determine the cause. Many 
wondered if in neglecting to study the result of the depopulation 
of rural areas a serious error had not been made, and saw in the 
medical reports on the recruits disquieting proof of this lack of 
prevision. 

The war has also largely altered the political outlook, and 
changes in public affairs are advocated on public platforms and 
in the House of Commons which, one hopes, are as wise as they 
certainly are intrepid. Who to-day would not feel more secure, 
more certain, that greater care and patience would be shown in 
solving these political and economic problems, if we had among 
our population, as France has, 5,000,000 small proprietors and 
350,000 métayers? It is possible that their view of life, their 
knowledge of the world and wisdom, might differ from, but com- 
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pare not unfavourably with, that of the workers in Poplar or on 
the Clyde. 

The sale by the great landlords of portions of their estates is 
another of the results of the war, which affects the problems 
discussed in this inquiry. No right-minded person can read 
without apprehension the letters and speeches of these gentle- 
men, in which they explain that they are unable to meet the 
charges on their estates out of the income derived from them. 
But, much as one may regret the alienation of these domains 
from old families—and also from those who have more lately 
acquired them by their labour and genius—there may yet be 
some public compensation. The result of what the landlords are 
doing now from necessity would have been more welcome years 
ago if they had realised that, without selling their property, they 
could have made some of it more available to humbler people. 
And had they, at the same time, been interested in Métayage, it 
would not have been a rash or unwise act if they had devoted a 
suitable portion of their estates to that association, and perhaps 
its prosperity would have been as welcome as unexpected, but 
those who remembered their Pliny would not have been so 
surprised, for it is claimed that the proprietor enjoys greater 
profits from his land under Métayage than letting it at a fixed 
rent ; but I have already pointed out that he has more responsi- 
bility and certainly more work. The following interesting figures 
relating to this claim are given by MM. Bouissou and Turlin, 
quoting M. Reiffel. The average profits are obtained by a 
comparison over a large extent of land in the centre and west of 
France. They show the landlord’s profits to be 25 francs per 
hectare (= 2°471 acres) for the land let at a fixed rent, 30 francs 
for direct working by the proprietor, and 40 francs for Métayage, 
in exceptional circumstances the last rising to 50, 60, and even 
too francs. 

Besides the material advantages there are social ones, for 
many proprietors who love the country, but who do not find 
quite enough to occupy their whole time, may discover in Métayage 
a many-sided enterprise. In letting land to a tenant interest is 
not very absorbing, but when the landlord is in chief control, 
every sowing, every crop, compels some new attention. 

But many of those interested in rural life, while not forgetting 
the landlords, recognise the importance, the urgent necessity, of 
giving to our agricultural workers some reasonable hope of 
improving their state by economy and work and so enjoying the 
reward that generally follows the exercise of those virtues in other 
careers. At present, directly they obtain man’s wages, they 
realise that they are unable to reach any better situation. This is 
the rule ; it is admitted there are a few exceptions, and a small 
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number become working foremen. These are among the most 
efficient rural workers, and this employment is undoubtedly a 
better one and adds a few shillings a week to their wages. 

It is difficult (I would like to say impossible, but it is a big 
word) to find another calling so shut off from promotion and so 
wanting in opportunity for increased zeal with adequate reward. 
In many careers which are known to all, even when no extended 
effort is made and the efficiency remains stationary, promotion 
automatically continues. Without being in the least alarmed, it 
is better for us all to know that the injustice and lack of oppor- 
tunity to improve their position is being felt by the rural workers, 
It cannot be unwise to inquire if this discontent is natural and, 
if this is really the case, to try to remove the grievance. It is 
clear that they cannot advance in life unless the raw material of 
their calling is available in holdings of a suitable area. ‘ Equal 
talents, equal opportunities,’ is indeed a ‘ phrase’ if used in 
connection with our agricultural population. 

The question will probably be asked, If the métayer is better 
off than the weekly wage-earner, and the landlord is richer than 
by letting at a fixed rent, what is the mysterious source of this 
increased wealth ? 

The answer is a simple one: it is harder work at the 
opportune moment, as well as the landlords’ more willing better- 
ment of their property, which perhaps did not appear so necessary 
to them when the return on the improvements was not so 
interestingly direct. 

Those who know our workers in the country are confident that 
they will give this effort—even unconsciously, such is human 
nature—knowing that they will be justly rewarded in the present 
and that the future may not be a dull monotony of shabby days. 

Were they familiar with its working—and, as shown, no 
system can well be more simple—there must be many small land- 
owners who would gladly add another interest to life by co- 
operating with labour through a practice whose antiquity is 
indeed respectable, and whose adaptability to modern ways 
ensures its continuance. 

Also, numbers of both men and women, disinclined for life in 
towns, would willingly buy some small property and join in so 
sane a venture, for there is a lure in the possession of land, and 
the love of its cultivation is shared by nearly all mankind, and one 
of the most tested and picturesque ways of practising that art is 
by the association of capital direction and labour such as I have 
described. 

H. H. LA THANGUE. 
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CONSERVATISM TO-DAY 


THE election has been the triumph of the moderate man. In 
England he is also the average man. Although he is ever ready 
for advance, for change and for reform, he must be able to see 
where he is going, and to trust those who guide him. Show him 
where a great reform is required, prove to him that it is necessary, 
and he will support you. But if he thinks that you are at the 
same time going to sweep away something which he respects and 
reverences, that your methods are unsound and un-English, or, 
worst of all, if he feels he cannot trust you, he will throw you out, 
and do without his reform. 

These characteristics show the innate conservatism of the 
average Englishman. We have now had a further proof of it. 
Willing to remedy abuses, anxious to improve his own condition, 
ready to give a trial to a party which had not before had a chance 
to put into practice its own theories, he has yet given a power- 
ful mandate to the Conservative Party to be stable, but not 
stationary, constructive yet sound, inquiring but not inter- 
fering. On the Party’s concrete performance during the next 
year it will be judged at the next dissolution. 

Much has been made of the increase of the Labour vote—from 
4,300,000 to 5,500,000. It is certainly a warning, but it should be 
an incentive to the Conservatives for work and activity rather 
than an alarming bogey. The reasons for the increase must be 
remembered. The Labour Party contested seventy-five more 
seats than in 1923. This represented probably about half a 
million votes. Where Liberals stood down in three-cornered 
fights, the Conservatives did not by any means get the full 
advantage of the vote. In many cases it was to their disadvantage. 
Though it is impossible to estimate accurately, the proportion of 
Liberals’ votes transferred to Labour and to Conservatives may 
have been about three to two. The Labour vote is certainly 
strong. It must be constantly borne in mind. But it is really 
surprising that it is not larger. There are five and a half million 
trade unionists; there are their wives; there are a million unem- 
ployed men ; there is the Labour intelligentsia ; there are the 
thousands of Liberals to whom Conservatives are ‘ reactionary 
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Tories,’ and anathema. According to the principles of the 
Labour Party, all these should vote Labour or perish. These 
figures should give food for thought to the leaders of the Labour 
Party. Where are the laggards, the ‘traitors to the cause’? 
The figures of the Conservative and Liberal Parties—the anti- 
Socialist vote—supply the answer. The electoral ‘reserves,’ 
two million strong, who appear when the issue seems to them vital 
to the national life and to themselves, were thrown into the battle 
on the Conservative side. 

The primary demands of the ordinary British working man 
are to have a decent home, secure work with fair wages, and 
liberty to do as he likes as an individual. These reasonable 
wishes are the despair of the Communists : there is nothing violent 
or revolutionary about them. This ordinary working-man must 
think that the Conservative Party will do more to obtain these 
needs for him than will any other party. The worker who is 
discontented by nature pins his faith to the party which makes 
more rosy promises and proclaims that it alone, with its grandiose 
theories, can produce the Utopia. The Conservatives would also 
like to see this Utopia, but facts are hard, and human nature 
cannot be changed by Act of Parliament, any more than countries 
can be made moral by the same means. If the Conservative 
Party can strike the balance between what is generally desirable 
in theory and what is possible in practice; if it can show that 
it means to do its utmost to secure such reasonable require- 
ments as those mentioned above ; if it can produce, not rabbits 
out of a hat, but sound, truly constructive legislation, it can com- 
mand the respect of the country and retain these votes of the 
essentially Conservative working man. 

Conservative ideals are inspiring without being pretentious. 
They are natural to the English character. They have a real 
meaning for us in our ordinary lives. Their aims may be summed 
up as being unity, stability, progress: unity of interest of all 
classes in opportunity as in contentment ;. stability of our tried 
institutions, giving us independence, liberty, and security in our 
daily lives ; progress, to reform abuses and to move with the times 
for the benefit of all. In his inspiriting pamphlet on Conservative 
Beliefs, the present Minister for Agriculture, Mr. E. F. L. Wood, 
groups them under the following headings: ‘The Instincts of 
Comradeship, Independence, Reverence.’ In Looking Ahead, the 
official statement of Conservative principles and aims, these ideals 
are summed up as—partnership in empire ; peace with foreign 
nations: union of all classes at home; liberty, opportunity and 
security for every individual subject of the King.’ Disraeli, the 
past master of epigrammatic slogans, laid down the aims of the 
Conservative Party as being ‘to bring strength to the Crown, 
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liberty to the subject, and to announce that power has only one 
duty : to secure the social welfare of the people.’ To give an 
adequate summary of such abstract things as ideals in the con- 
centrated form of a motto or watchword is a difficult task. What 
has been given above may act as a guide, and individual choice 
can be made. But it seems necessary to put forward something 
of the sort in these days of slogans, for the main consideration is 
to instil the ideals for which Conservatism stands into the minds 
of the whole nation. 

But man cannot live on ideals alone. The world has an awk- 
ward habit of judging men and parties not by what they profess, 
but by what they perform. The recent record of Conservative 
legislation is sometimes forgotten in the universal demand for a 
constructive policy of social reform. During the fourteen months 
of Conservative government (November 1922—January 1924) 
the following legislation was passed: A Housing Act under which 
161,000 houses have been built or authorised, and which included 
provisions for middle-class as well as working-class dwellings ; a 
Rent Restrictions Act protecting tenants till 1930; schemes for 
unemployment involving an expenditure of 103,000,000/. ; a more 
generous Workmen’s Compensation Act ; an Industrial Insurance 
Act ; for Agriculture, various Acts, inquiries, and administrative 
orders ; reduction of taxes on income, beer, corporation profits, 

_and of postal charges; Acts increasing affiliation payments, and 
for giving equal rights in divorce to husband and wife for adultery ; 
stabilisation of war pensions. In addition to these, the Legitimacy 
Bill, the Mental Treatment Bill, and the Slaughtering of Animals 
Bill were under consideration. With this recent record, the Con- 
servative Party can hardly beconvicted of stagnation nor of neglect 
of practical reforms affecting the lives of the whole community. 

As for the future, a constant positive and constructive policy 
is essential. There is a danger that the Conservative Party, acting 
as a rampart against the advancing attack of Socialism, may 
depend too much on a merely anti-Socialist policy and a cry of 
‘ The enemy is at our gates!’ Such a defence is necessary, but as 
attack is the best defence, so a positive constructive policy, with a 
war-cry of Renovation, not Revolution, is the better answer to the 
insidious promises of the Labour Party. Conservative supporters 
have to be given an inspiring creed for which to work, and not 
merely the negative argument that the other side is ‘ all wrong’ 
and a danger to the community. ‘ A bas les Boches !’ was a useful 
rallying cry for the French Army during the Great War, but it was 
inspired to fight jusqu’au bout by such positive sentiments as 
‘ Ils ne passeront pas.’ 

The present Conservative programme almost fulfils the needs 
of a constructive policy. Its promises, based on what is prac- 
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ticable rather than on mere theories, cam be carried out. As the 
electorate now knows, that is more than can be said for the pro- 
mises of the late Labour Government. The Conservative record 
isclear. The return of the Conservatives to power will not mean 
that a very different tune must be sung when the fantastic ideas of 
opposition are confronted with the uncomfortable realities of 
government. That the proposals of the new Government are 
definitely constructive is shown by the following summary : 

(a) Unemployment.—Safeguarding of Industries Act and 
encouragement of Empire trade by Imperial preference, Empire 
development and settlement. 

(b) Housing.—Practical and immediate help is to be given in 
the employment of new materials and new methods of construc- 
tion. At the same time slum improvement is to be taken in hand. 

(c) Education—Smaller classes; better schools; higher 
salaries for teachers ; advanced, adult and technical education. 

(d) Agriculture—A conference to reach an agreed policy for 
restoring prosperity; encouragement of small holdings and 
allotments. 

(e) Old Age and Widows’ Pensions.—Comprehensive, all-in 
insurance with earlier and larger pensions. 

(f) Women and Children.—Several humane reforms are pro- 
posed. 

(g) Cost of Foodstuffs—A Royal Commission to investigate 
profiteering in foodstuffs is to be set up. 

Though it is difficult to see the effective measures which 
can result from the investigations into agriculture and the cost 
of foodstuffs, these must not be found to be mere pious hopes 
and principles, but the seeds of effective reforms. They cover 
not only the development of our Empire and our trade, but also 
the less showy, but vital, matters which affect our everyday lives. 
The things which touch the ordinary person’s individual life, his 
food, his home, his security, are those to which he naturally 
attaches most importance. We must remember that the Govern- 
ment has to study the nation’s business on a small scale map, but 
the ordinary man and woman’s life is based on those of large 
scale, on which their village and house stand out as prominent 
landmarks. 

Unemployment and housing are obviously the most urgent 
problems. They have everywhere already been very fully 
investigated and discussed. But one fact in Dr. Macnamara’s 
important letter to The Times of November 5 illustrates more 
clearly than anything else the real difficulty of the unemployment 
problem. He states there that : 


Though there are 1,204,000 persons registered as unemployed, there 
are, in fact, as many people at work now as in 1914. 
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This illuminating point shows why doles ‘and palliative 
measures alone “cannot bring a solution. To “arrive at one a 
broader basis is necessary. The country is over-populated. 
Between Ig1I and 1922 the population of Great Britain, in spite 
of war losses, increased by over two millions. 

The following round figures give the net balance outwards 
from the United Kingdom of emigration over immigration, and 
the natural increase of the population (i.e., excess of births over 
deaths) during recent years (during the war there was a small 
balance of immigration), and show the urgent need of Empire 
settlement : 


Natural Net total Net 
increase. outwards. increase. 


1913 : « . 450,000 «+ 329,000 .. 121,000 
I9I9 - . 229,000 ae 8,000 s<° | «6288,600 
1920 : - 593,000 «+ 154,000 -. 439,000 
1921 P - 447,000 -. 150,000 .. 297,000 
1922 R + 335,000 ie 119,000 gn 216,000 


(In 1923 the balance of emigration increased to 253,000, but 
the official figures of births and deaths are not yet available.) 

Together with the policy, the men who are to carry it out 
must be examined. In the present case the country has got both 
the measures and the men. The composition of the Cabinet is 
promising. Most of its members have been tried. Their average 
age is fifty-four, while several are in the early forties. It was only 
the second eleven which was playing last year. This season 
the full Conservative first eleven will be in the field. It is true 
that one prominent player stands out because he could not go in 
as high as first wicket down, though the captain considered that his 
proposed place in the team was this time a very important one 
for his side. The team is strong in all departments of the game : 
its captain is a steady player with a straight bat; it has hard 
hitters in Mr. Churchill, Lord Birkenhead and Sir W. Joynson- 
Hicks ; the attack should be formidable. Though some may prove 
rather slow in the field, all should go well so long as the team pulls 
together, and remembers how essential to success is loyalty to the 
captain. 

In this Cabinet a man to watch will be Mr. Churchill. His 
own future and much of that of the Conservative Party depends 
on his success in the next few years. Will he some day become 
Premier, or leader of a new Fourth Party, like his father ? 
Will he be described as was William Pitt by Burke: ‘He is 
not a chip of the old block, but the old block itself’? He 
seems likely, at any rate, to succeed at the Treasury as did 
Lord Randolph. He is certainly as industrious, and has the 
gift of mastering, without previous experience, the routine and 
technical details of any new office. When he introduces his first 
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Budget, which will undoubtedly not be humdrum, he will have the 
satisfaction of completing his father’s unfulfilled mission. He 
must look back with more than filial interest at the half-sheet of 
notepaper containing Lord Randolph’s plans for his unborn 
Budget. The copy of it in the Life is not the least enthralling 
feature of that brilliant book. 

Foreign affairs should be carried on efficiently and smoothly 
by Mr. Austen Chamberlain. His predecessor, Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston, in that office has been assailed with abuse, much of it 
unfair and unthinking. Lord Curzon’s removal to a post where 
his personality may react less unfortunately on others may be for 
the best, but the Conservative Party is not so rich in brains that 
it can afford to do without what is probably the greatest example 
of sheer brain power in public life to-day. Common ability and 
efficiency may be very effective in a Cabinet, but uncommonly 
great intellect is equally essential. 

The election has, above all, been a triumph of youth. Never 
before has there been a larger number of young Conservative 
candidates, nor have so many young Conservatives been elected, 
Youth has now been encouraged by the party headquarters, after 
many years of complaints that the party was composed of reac- 
tionary old gentlemen comfortably composed in cushioned chairs 
at the Carlton Club. This picture was never very accurate, but 
is now obviously removed. Among Conservative members in 
the new Parliament there are twenty-five under thirty years 
old, about twenty-seven more under thirty-five, and altogether 
over seventy under forty. Here is a magnificent field where 
young talent may be encouraged and future leaders dis- 
covered. Both their opportunity and their responsibility are 
great. They can be the torch-bearers of Conservatism, to carry 
the light and inspiration of Conservative ideals far and wide, to 
convert the doubters and to encourage the converted. In other 
words, they have to work hard. They must match the constant 
propaganda of the Socialist enthusiast with equal energy. It may 
be hard not to be discouraged when the first charm of the fresh 
surroundings in the House of Commons has worn off, when they 
find that a junior supporter of a Government with a large majority 
is unable to be as prominently effective as he could wish, but they 
must be ‘ looking ahead,’ realising that ‘ the youth of a nation are 
the trustees of posterity,’ as wrote Disraeli, the greatest leader of 
Conservative youth. 

Disappointment does not dull the enthusiasm of the Socialist 
worker. He realises, rightly, that fresh support for his party can 
only come from constantly educating and persuading those whose 
opinions he must win by reasoning. He seems to believe utterly 
in every article of his political creed. So do, we hope, Conserva- 
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tives, but they must be able to carry conviction. Enthusiasm is 
infectious. 

The young Conservative members of Parliament have to aim 
at being helpful to their party and at gaining experience and 
information, to fit themselves for useful work and for future 
efficiency in office. How best to achieve this object is a difficult 
problem. The dangers and difficulties of regular party meetings 
have been painfully illustrated during the career of the Labour 
Government. They are like weekly general meetings of share- 
holders of a large commercial company. These would hardly aid 
its efficiency nor its confidential and unbiased promotion of policy. 
The disadvantages are obvious. In opposition the Conservative 
committees of members of Parliament on various subjects, such as 
agriculture, health, education, etc., under the chairmanship of an 
ex-Minister investigated profitably current problems. They acted 
as departments in miniature. In office these would overlap the 
normal work of administration, and Ministers have not the time. 
Groups of young members, strengthened by some old hands, have 
proved useful in exchanging views and in discussing practical 
difficulties. Helpful and fresh ideas are brought into the common 
stock. When the Conservatives were last in power a mixed group 
of younger members of Parliament, some of whom are now included 
in the Ministry, used to meet on these lines. Ministers came down 
to speak to them and with them. An efficient secretary kept 
them regularly supplied with notes and information which proved 
the most valuable aid. In this way what is in the mind 
of Ministers is made clear, and their difficulties explained. A 
proper understanding is the chief virtue in a party supporter. 
But it has to be recognised that the influence of such groups is at 
present really slight. What little there is, to be effective, must be 
reasoned and not merely mutinous. On the other side, the import- 
ance of the personal touch must not be neglected by Ministers. 
A friendly nod, a smile of recognition, a short talk in the smoking- 
room on club terms, can often make the man with a grievance into 
an enthusiastic supporter. In no branch of life can the aloof 
leader expect to command the full support and respect of his 
followers. These have to feel that they are not utterly unrecog- 
nised. And no one is too busy to be friendly. 

The real test of the Conservative Government will come in two 
or three years’ time. The first enthusiasm will then have worn 
off. The legislation promised in their present programme will, we 
trust, have been passed. What will then be their course? It is 
easy enough now to declare that they will continue in the same 
spirit of activity as that in which they begin. But a comfortable 
majority is a temptation to somnolence. The last period of this 
Parliament will be their trial. If they can show that the Conser- 
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vative work of construction is no mere spurt, but’a sincere, sus- 
tained effort to march with the times, they can face the country at 
the next election ‘confidently. If their endeavours slacken, and 
their powers as a live force decline, the electorate will turn to an 
alert party which will have the advantage of the initiative. It is 
hard to defend successfully a Government stronghold weakened 
by the destructive ammunition which can be used by a vigorous 
Opposition. Voters are always inclined to give the other side a 
chance to serve their needs better, trusting to pledges which can 
be lightly given when there is no immediate responsibility for 
carrying them out. 

The Government may then be called effete, an adjective seldom 
used in its original sense. It means ‘ worn out with child-bearing.’ 
It is certainly descriptive of a Government worn out with producing 
Acts of Parliament. Fresh blood alone can invigorate. This will 
be the opportunity for young Conservatives to prove their mettle, 
The wear and tear of office can be repaired by fresh minds giving 
the spur to a tired Government. The hard work and social service 
of previous years will then bear fruit. The Labour Party workers 
will not have been neglectful in this ; the Conservatives must not 
have been. 

KNOLLYS, 
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THE MACHINE OUTLOOK 


In the great factory towns, those teeming hives of humanity, a 
marked irreligious outlook has developed. 

Huge factories with immense specialised plants all run on 
precise and mechanical lines are bound to shape and colour the 
view of life held by those who work within. How far does the 
outlook fostered by machine production differ from that of the 
past, and what is its general tendency ? This question is of great 
moment to all who are interested in religion and current thought. 

The wage-earning class—the factory proletariat—are, in the 
main, irreligious. But although irreligious, they are not anti- 
teligious. Philosophical or theoretical objections to religious 
belief are comparatively rare among them. But indifference is 
general, and this indifference, which is perhaps strongest among 
the manual workers, has permeated every section of the people. 

Interest in theological controversy was far keener in the latter 
half of the last century, when secularism came to the front as an 
organised force. Early English philosophers, like Hobbes and 
Locke, planted the secularist seed, but the French Revolution 
gave a popular impetus to scepticism. Following on this, the 
advances in natural science, the work of Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, 
and that school, were taken up by men of lesser intellectual powers. 
Militant secularism found its leader in Bradlaugh and succeeded 
in making some little stir. These were its most popular days. 
But secularism, as a reasoned belief, has never appealed much to 
the mass of ordinary people. They lacked the leisure necessary 
for delving into such abstract speculations, and had not the habit 
of mind which finds interest in such apparently profitless inquiries. 
Practical and pressing day-to-day affairs occupied the time and 
thought of most people. 

Secularism fell on evil days when it was discovered that the 
problems of life confronting mankind were far deeper and more 
subtle than most of them had imagined. Theories of evolution 
were added to the generally accepted body of thought, and the 
dross of secularist belief was abandoned. 

But though the mass of the people remained untouched by con- 
troversy, the prospect of material advancement through the grow- 
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ing volume of production in the nineteenth century helped to give 
a matter-of-fact and materialistic turn to the thought of the age, 

Gradually the modern factory system developed, until we, in 
the present century, feel the full force of its influence in many 
fields. As regards religion it has a negative and a positive side, 
The greater rate at which we live and work, the tension, the 
insecurity and competition, which are normal features of our 
industrial order, do not encourage reflection on fundamental things, 
Such is the negative aspect of modern industry concerning religious 
belief, but it has a positive influence of a far more serious kind. 

As a direct result of the factory routine, masses of people take 
a mechanical view of the universe, although they give their view 
no precise definition. They grow accustomed in their daily 
activities to regarding life as a continuous chain of cause and 
effect. If anything goes wrong at their work they look for some 
mechanical defect—a broken wire, a jammed cog, a defective 
lever. They are in the habit of controlling and using natural 
forces by means of mechanical contrivances, and they give so 
much of their time and attention to this that it often leads them to 
apply mechanical standards to life as a whole. It is quite natural 
that people should proceed half unconsciously to think of the 
unknown in terms of the known, and that the well-ordered, petty 
routine of their narrow lives should lead them to think of the 
universe, when they think of it at all, as a mechanical one, care- 
fully geared, self-adjusting, producing its own power and running 
continuously. That is the complete standard of industrialism as 
applied to life. 

Such terms as the ‘ Master Craftsman’ and the ‘ Great Arti- 
ficer ’ are reminiscent of those days when the craftsman and the 
skilled worker had not given place to the semi-skilled machine 
operative. What more natural when the hand of man wrought 
things of beauty and usefulness than that he should conceive the 
highest expression of the creative Spirit in these terms? But in 
these days, when the tool user has been transformed into the 
machine tender, who works a lever and carries out the hundredth 
part of a productive process over and over again, small wonder that 
the old terms and even the old ideas become meaningless. The 
expression ‘the god in the machine’ is sometimes used, but as 
the machine has loomed larger and increased its domination over 
man the place given to God has grown less. 

In agriculture, where men are face to face with colossal and 
mysterious forces of Nature, religious belief persists far more than 
in the factory towns. The bounty of God seems far more apparent 
at the harvest than in a match-producing factory. In the mines 
the ever-present and inscrutable perils give the miner a sense of 
awe and reverence which the factory worker lacks. The constant 
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facing of danger and death makes for the realisation that the 
mechanical conception is an unsatisfactory one. But the increas- 
ing use of machinery and familiarity with conditions together with 


_ the growing mastery of them is giving the miners much the same 


outlook as the factory workers. This mechanical outlook leads to 
utter indifference towards religious belief. 

One of the greatest gifts of the religious spirit to man is the 
sense of human dignity which it fosters and keeps alive. Whether 
religious belief is bound up with such ceremonies as that of the 
Mass, where we see beauty, restraint, grace and reverence, or 
whether there is a complete absence of ceremony, to worship 
always gives a sense of dignity to the worshipper. He feels that 
he has some place in the world, that his homage is worth some- 
thing, that a power not of this world is watching over him, and 
that what he does is not a matter of indifference. He is not like 
the beasts that perish, but has a higher, finer destiny to achieve. 
One can see this expressed in the grave ceremonies of Eastern 
religions as well as in the religious spirit of the West. 

The feudal baron who firmly believed that he was a child of 
God and that his life was watched over in heaven had something 
which helped to ennoble his crude existence. Even the serf, 
miserable, poor, wretched, as he was, derived some dignity from a 
faith which alone separated him from the animals which he 
tended. This dignity, this consolation, this fount of self-respect, 
is not possessed by the modern man who thinks of himself as a 
bubble of gas, a chemical formula, an outcome of primeval slime 
or—most pitiful of all—a machine handle. 

To be a cog in the machine, and nothing more, is the fate 
reserved for the twentieth century machine tender, who has had 
the consciousness of any higher destiny taken from him by 
modern industry. It has been the religious spirit far more than 
any definite creed which, with its emphasis on the Divinity of life, 
has helped men to maintain their self-respect instead of becoming 
mere creatures of circumstance. One of the defects of indus- 
trialism is that it has weakened that safeguard without substi- 
tuting anything else in its place. 

An American professor, Thorstein Veblen, who has written 
several illuminating books on industry in the United States and 
its effect on the people engaged in it, urges that the mechanical 
outlook, what he calls the ‘ process view,’ imposed by the age, 
inevitably leads to reaction in the direction of freak beliefs, and 
that the emotional needs of the people, finding no satisfaction in 
the conditions of their daily lives, result in all sorts of weird, 
crazy abnormalities. 

Life in the Middle Ages centred in the cathedral, and this 
has been presented as standing in opposition to the dynamo, the 
centre of our power-driven civilisation. This presents, in symbolic 
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form, the immense difference in thought and feeling of the two 
periods, but the parallel breaks down when we consider the 
relation of the people to each centre of power. The cathedral was 
a real life centre to which the people went voluntarily ; they 
derived satisfaction from it; in it they found expression for the 
glory, the power and the beauty of their deepest feelings and inner- 
most thoughts. But they do not gear themselves to the dynamo 
voluntarily or find any sublime satisfaction in their relationship 
to it. It is not a dignified relationship for the mass of the people. 
They are driven by the dynamo as part of the industrial plant, 
and when they accept the machine outlook it simply means that 
they resign themselves to functioning in life as bits of machinery, ° 

The real parallel to the cathedral of the Middle Ages is the 
cinema of to-day. The cinema reveals what the man of to-day 
thinks, what he feels, what he dreams, his ideals and the standards 
of nobility and excellence which he has achieved, and which his 
industrial civilisation has given him. Here repressed humanity 
may indulge its desire for thrills, for splashes of colour and 
emotion, for anything which will help a dull, bored generation to 
avoid reflection. All this is traceable to the demand for relief 
from the dull routine which has produced a mechanical outlook on 
life. With its stucco and gilded plaster, its crude, tawdry appeal 
to sensation, its continual skating on the surface of life, the cinema 
presents a complete and striking contrast to the massive and 
beautiful architecture, the mellow light, the depth, the beauty 
and the grandeur of all that the cathedral represents. 

To understand the religious spirit of an epoch we must examine 
its social and industrial life. As Mr. G. W. Russell (A. E.) has 
phrased it : 

It is the ckaracter of the social order, and its effect on the daily lives of 
men and women ina country, that we must look into if we are to prophesy 
political stability or chronic disorder, It has been said that the model of 
the pyramid was the tent of the herdsman, that the wooden hut of the 
early Greek found a majestic development in the Parthenon, and that the 
beauty of Gothic cathedrals re-created the mystery and gloom always about 
a people living in the forests. 

But where can we find the beauty in a factory town to serve 
as a model or an inspiration? High, smoky chimney stacks, 
huddled rows of badly constructed houses alike in their dreary, 
monotonous ugliness, tell better than any words of the rawness 
of the life led there. The factory plants have obscured beauty, 
and come between man and a clear view of life just as the smoke 
from their chimneys gets between him and the sun. Who can 
doubt that the desert dwellers, who set up the Sphinx and the 
Pyramids as everlasting symbols of the mystery of the desert 
which stretched before their tents, would never have felt that 
mystery if they had spent their lives as thousands of people do 
to-day on a round of petty repetition processes in a modern 
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factory ? Mystery, beauty, reverence, awe, all hold little place 
in the factory workez’s life, and he is poorer for the loss. 

We hear sometimes of the poetry of the machine, and in Kip- 
ling’s M‘Andrews’ Hymn the old Scots engineer manages to 
extract a harsh, unlovely, Calvinistic gospel of predestination from 
the movement of the pistons in the ship’s engine : 

John Calvin might ha’ forged the same—enorrmous, certain, slow. 
Yet for most of those who live and function as part of the factory 
plant there is no poetry or beauty and no hint of man’s Divinity 
to be found in the life, but rather a hard, degrading reality. The 
clang and clatter of the machines, the whining and screeching of 
metal as it is cut and shaped, give to the modern engineering factory 
something of the atmosphere of an Inferno. When we add to 
this the feverish rush of high-speed production, with the machines 
setting the pace for the men, the unattractive picture is complete. 

Under such conditions the human tools bear the marks of 
their environment. Working in a big machine shop was a machine 
tender known to his shopmates as Ragtime Joe. He acquired 
this name because of his habit of breaking into snatches of rag- 
time and of dancing in a jerky, spasmodic way. 

He worked in a gloomy corner of the shop given up to milling 
machines that whirred and clattered with a sharp clack, clack, 
clack. After setting and starting these machines Joe had simply 
to look at them occasionally to see that everything went all right. 
The rest of the time he spent whirling, pirouetting and chanting 
in hoarse unison with the machine clatter, his loose, lank limbs 
flying about to the beat and his shock of black hair tossing. 
Every now and then, as the clatter died down, snatches of song 
could be heard rising above it. The ragtime rhythm had beaten 
its way into his soul. To come on him suddenly in a dark corner 
of the workshop, with arms and legs flying, was an experience ; it 
was as though the spirit of the workshop had taken concrete form. 
Ragtime Joe belonged to the factory as much as Quasimodo 
belonged to Notre Dame. 

The tragedy is that masses of workers are affected in the 
same way, though not in the same degree. It is psychologically 
true that human nature craves something more than a harsh, 
mechanical existence, devoid of dignity and beauty. And if there 
are barriers set up to prevent the natural satisfaction of these 
instinctive cravings, sensationalism and ragtime will afford relief 

The machinification of man is a crushing burden of the age. 
This is the true ‘ white man’s burden,’ and if we compare the calm 
philosophy of the East with the crude, feverish materialism of the 
West, we see that this is so, Modern industry has given us the 
means of securing material wealth, but the price we have had to 
pay has resulted in spiritual poverty. 

R. M. Fox. 
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A SOLDIER SAINT 


Just a hundred years ago was published one of the most remark- 
able military diaries, both in substance and origin, ever offered 
to the public—Life and Diary of Lieut.-Colonel J. Blackader 
(H. S. Baynes, Edinburgh, 1824). The preservation of these 
curious papers was in no way due to foresight ; the diarist’s 
widow left no testamentary instructions as to their disposal, 
and only the curiosity of a tobacconist in the town of Stirling, 
rummaging amongst some waste papers he had bought, happily 
saved them, whether from the fire or from being mysteriously 
blended with the tobacconist’s wares it is idle now to speculate. 

It was not till the diarist had been dead more than seventy 
years that a first fragment of his papers was published by 
Dr. Charles Stuart, of Dunearn, covering twelve years of the 
Diary ; and another twenty years elapsed before the full Diary 
and Letters were produced, under the editorship of Mr. Andrew 
Crichton. 

The extraordinary character of the diarist is further illustrated 
and explained to the reader by the quaint comments of the pious 
editor, who accepts almost without question, as something normal 
and highly praiseworthy, the exaltations, morbid introspections, 
and narrow prejudices of a mind obsessed with its anthropo- 
morphic conceptions of the Deity and its literal applications of 
the Old Testament. About a hundred years of progress and en- 
lightenment separated the editor from the mind of the Christian 
soldier on whose writings he was commenting ; but there is scarcely 
a suspicion in him that here is a religious mania comparable to 
Bunyan’s, and of the kind that, by some chance adversity, might 
have ended in a madhouse. 

The editor’s ideas of the military life reflect, of course, the 
prejudices of his own time, which another hundred years have 
scarcely sufficed to remove. This is how he puts it : 


Perhaps the greatest enemy to piety, and the most formidable obstacle 
it has to encounter, are those criminal amusements and licentious pleasures 
to which a military life, more than any other, is exposed, and which are 
not attended in that profession with the same infamy and disgrace that 
public opinion has stamped upon them in civil society. 
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Filled with such notions, he presents his hero to the reader, 
conscious of the immense contrast between his life and that of 
his comrades in arms. There have been, indeed, military saints 
before and since; perhaps none have ever gone through sixteen 
of the hardest campaigns with such a complete detachment, such 
lack of enthusiasm or human sympathy, or with such constant 
and confident communings with the Almighty, as this rigid, 
unbending Covenanting soldier. 

John Blackader’s upbringing and the circumstances of his 
boyhood explain much. His father, a man of good family, who 
could claim to be direct heir to the barony of Tulliallan, but 
with no means or wish to establish that claim, was in the year 
1662 ‘ minister of Troqueer, in the presbytery of Dumfries.’ This 
was the time of Episcopal persecution ; this same year he was 
ejected from his ministry, and spent the next twenty years in 
wanderings over Southern Scotland and in itinerary preachings. 
After a time he was proclaimed for 1000 marks, dead or alive. 

His son John, born in the parish of Glencairn in 1664, came 
into the world heir to nothing but calamity. For a roof the 
expelled minister had to thank the generosity of the Dowager 
Lady Craigdarroch; in her house of Barndennoch he and his 
family sheltered till news of his field preaching reached Sir James 
Turner’s men. These attacked the house and, finding he had 
escaped, sacked it and turned his family adrift. Neighbours and 
friends sheltered one or other of them at great personal risk ; the 
father continued ‘on the run’ till, having again escaped, from 
the disastrous rout of Bothwell Brig, he was forced to fly to 
Holland. 

His family, somehow or other, was collected in Edinburgh, 
where it was hoped they might live unmolested ; and here the 


‘ education of the five sons and one daughter was, by what sacrifices 


and parsimony can best be imagined, carefully completed. The 
father rashly ventured to return, was arrested and sent a prisoner 
to the Bass Rock, which he was never to quit alive. 

John was perhaps destined for the ministry; at least it is 
clear from his Diary that he had inherited the deep religious 
feelings of his father, with the sombre faith, clouded with 
prejudices, of the followers of Richard Cameron. At the time of 
the Revolution he was twenty-four ; but the only evidence of his 
connection with the Cameronian sect is his friendship for Cleland, 
who was one of the first officers appointed to their new regiment, 
as its lieutenant-colonel. On this friendship, no doubt, turned 
young Blackader’s choice of a career, and he became a cadet in 
Angus’ regiment, the Cameronians. 

The origin of this famous corps is well known; to-day its 
reputation is second to none. What, however, was intended by 
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its pious founders to be a peculiarly God-fearing company, to be 
used in upholding the Protestant revolution and in maintaining 
the public order and morals, became in the course of a few years 
something totally different. From being an assembly of saints, 
carrying about with them their own pastors and the observances 
of the conventicle and field preaching, it became gradually 
leavened with the professional soldier till, as later on the Diary 
shows, all traces of special godliness had disappeared, and it could 
hold its own, at least in point of bad language, with the army 
which ‘ swore so terribly in Flanders.’ 

At first, however, it was like a crusade ; the regiment’s enemies 
were the persecutors, in the persons of Dundee and Gordon and 
those savage Highlanders whom every Scot regarded as his natural 
foes. 

The first clash came at Dunkeld; and here young Blackader, 
now a lieutenant, discovered that coolness and courage in the 
midst of battle that was never to forsake him throughout his 
military career. 

But he takes no credit to himself. ‘ The Lord’s presence was 
most visible,’ he writes to his brother, ‘ strengthening us, so that 
none of the glory belongs to us.’ Nevertheless the young regiment, 
which lost its lieutenant-colonel and major at the beginning of 
the action, had established a reputation extremely daunting to 
its opponents, who in this action had displayed all their 
customary reckless, if undisciplined, valour. 

The lieutenant went through the six campaigns that included 
the battles of Steenkerk and Landen and ended at Ryswick. 
Whether he had yet formed the diary habit is not known; his 
comments on the operations have not been preserved. Seeing 
that in his subsequent Diary he refers all the successes of the 
British, under their great commander, solely to the righteousness 
of their cause in the eyes of God, he must have been sorely puzzled 
to explain to himself the unlucky generalship of William, the 
champion of Protestantism. 

He had gained the rank of captain at the time (October 1700) 
that he began the Diary. As a military commentary it is disap- 
pointing, being rather, as the editor says, ‘ a spiritual register of 
his experiences.’ In spite, however, of the writer’s confirmed 
religious bent, of his habit of twisting the most trivial incidents 
into heavenly signs, and his fits of penitence for fancied sins, he 
gives many glimpses of the real soldier’s life in a marching 
regiment of two hundred years ago. 

In the first brief period of peace the young captain found time 
to seek a wife. His courtship, which ended in a happy marriage, 
was strangely unlike that of the average idle young officer of 
those or any other days. His choice had to be confirmed by 
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_ Heaven by a visible sign. As he says, ‘ I sought particularly that 
He would show and determine me by some special providence 
whether I should proceed or let it drop, and whether this should 
be the particular person or not.’ It can only be hoped that 
Mrs. Blackader never knew on what a slender chance her hopes 
depended. He goes on: ‘ Happening within half an hour after 
unexpectedly to fall into her company, I looked upon it as some- 
what observable and encouraging me te go on.’ 

_ Thus the union was arranged; and it may be assumed that 
the presence of a sensible and cheerful wife often served to dispel 
the fits of black melancholy peculiar to his mental condition. A 
curious commentary on the leisurely methods and limited scope of 
the wars of those days is the fact that Mrs. Blackader accompanied 
him to the Continent, and remained generally during the cam- 
paigns in some of the towns within the Dutch frontier. And even 
further, on one occasion she was living in Ghent when the French 
took possession of it, but seems to have suffered no inconvenience, 

The Cameronians embarked for the Low Countries early in 
1702, and Captain Blackader, left behind for recruiting, followed 
them later. From now on the comments in the Diary become 
very frequent on that subject of swearing which seems to have 
pained him more than anything. ‘ This is a sad corps,’ he writes, 
‘I am engaged in, vice raging openly and impudently. They 
speak just such language as devils would do.’ And again: ‘ A sad 
place to be in, an army, on Sabbath, where nothing is to be heard 
but oaths and profane language.’ And he seemed to have little 
faith in the righteousness of the cause or the merits of the Army: 
‘ The English Army are sinners exceedingly before the Lord, and 
I have no hope of success or that this expedition shall prove to 
our honour.’ A cheerful frame of mind in which to go campaign- 
ing indeed! His fears were not, however, for himself: ‘ Whatever 
Thou do with the English Army, I am persuaded that, by the 
mercy of God, I shall set up my Ebenezers through Germany.’ 

At the battle of Schellenberg (July 2, 1704) the captain’s own 
company was not engaged, but he had a fine view of the action, 
and remarks: ‘The British value themselves too much, and 
think nothing can stand before them.’ Here is a glimpse of 
British soldiers at their fighting best, at any rate ; but the diarist 
could take no pride in their achievements. He could, however, 
draw a moral from their losses : 

In the evening I went alone into the field of battle, and there got a 
preaching from the dead. The carcases were very thick strewed upon the 
ground, naked and corrupting ; yet all this works no impression or reforma- 
tion upon us, seeing the bodies of our comrades and friends lying as dung 
upon the face of the earth. 


So ‘ here, in the field of the slain,’ he set up his Ebenezer. 
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Soon he had further evidence of God’s favour. In the battle 
of Blenheim (August 13, 1704) the Cameronian regiment took 
part in the abortive assaults on the village of that name, losing 
many officers and men. Captain Blackader received a slight 
wound, which did not incapacitate him for duty, nor from record- 
ing on the first opportunity his thankfulness that God’s angels 
had cared for his individual safety in the general 

He cannot understand how this wicked army has been allowed 
to conquer : ‘ This victory has indeed cost a great deal of blood, 
especially to the English. I was always of opinion that the English 
would pay for it ’"—presumably for their abominable swearing and 
conduct—‘ and when I consider how on all occasions we conquer, 
yet with much blood spilt, I am at a loss to know what the reason 
may be.’ So the Duke got no more credit from this officer 
than those stout-hearted redcoats who felt nothing could with- 
stand them. He might have been, in his contempt for all such 
merely military considerations, a modern politician looking for 
the winners of the World War. 

The campaign of 1705 was comparatively uneventful, marching 
and countermarching. The year was marked for the diarist by 
an incident that to many more worldly-minded would have 
provided gossip to the end of their lives: he interviewed the 
great Marlborough himself. It was at the Hague on the matter 
of his promotion to the rank of major: ‘I talked this forenoon 
with the Duke about my business, and got a good answer (for 
none ever get ill words from him). But I lay no stress upon these 
things ; I look above them.’ Three days later the newly appointed 
’ major is thanking the real Author of this promotion: ‘I see 
Providence brings about my affairs as well as theirs who have 
dexterity to manage them.’ 

The usual winter of tranquillity in comfortable quarters 
followed. No commander of those days in his senses would have 
asked his army to face the mud and misery of a winter campaign ; 
that military iconoclast, Napoleon, had not yet arisen to break 
the gentlemanly tradition of regarding the season of winter as 
one of repose and recuperation. 

And the next campaign was exceptionally severe. Even the 
major begins to show more realisation of the hardships of his 
men: ‘Marching. One of the worst days and roads we ever 
travelled in. I pitied the poor soldiers, though very well myself.’ 
This means that he had horses, a comfortable tent, and a servant. 
The Army moved to the encounter at Ramillies, fought, like so 
many actions of the British Army, on a twenty-third day of the 
month (May 1706). Apart from thanksgiving for personal 
mercies, the major’s diary expresses chiefly the idea that God 
had given the most fighting to the Dutch : 
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I observe that the English had but small part in this victory. They 
are the boldest sinners in our army ; therefore God will choose other instru- 
ments, Also, the English have got a great -vogue and reputation for 
courage, and are perhaps puffed up upon it. 


His regiment took part in the subsequent sieges. At Aeth he 
was with it in the front trenches, where conditions seem to have 
been very like those of 1918 : 


Our trenches ran close to the counterscarp ; and at twelve at night we 
took post and made a lodgment in the counterscarp with eighteen men 
and an ensign. Cannon-balls, bombs, grenades, and small shot were flying 
thick. . . . We continued in the trenches the whole day, and lost seventeen 
killed and wounded, We were beat out of that lodgment at two o’clock 
in the afternoon, and we retook it again at six. I fell into a mistake of 
about a quarter of an hour in timing the attack. 


For this, he says, his conscience smote him, and he felt he must 
ask pardon of God ; there is no word about excuses to an earthly 
commander. 

The next winter, spent in Bruges, he was assiduously occupied 
with the welfare, the training, and the morals of his men. He 
owns that they tried his temper, which was naturally hasty ; but 
he was far from being harsh. The following extract shows that 
he had a compassionate heart : 


I was taken up all day in a court-martial, and much concerned to save 
a poor creature’s life that I had some interest in. I was earnest to have 
him spared, but could not get it, for the whole court agreed to have him 
hanged ; nor would they recommend him to mercy after they had sentenced 
him. I dealt with the general, and it pleased the Lord to incline his heart 
to mercy, for in a few days a pardon came down, which was read at the 
head of the regiment. 


A grim picture—the regiment drawn up in close order, the 
trembling wretch marched from the guard-house to hear the 
sentence of death read, perhaps scarcely able to hear or under- 
stand the pardon that followed. 

The campaign of 1707 was uneventful—a kind of military 
chess game played by the rival commanders. How the poor pawns 
suffered this will show : 


August 3, Sabbath. Marching ; the worst day for the poor soldiers I 
have seen. It poured down a heavy rain, and the cavalry had so broken 
the ways that the men marched in clay and dirt to the knees, almost the 
whole day, for four leagues. There was hardly a hundred men of a regiment 
with the colours at night. 


No wonder they swore. 

In October the regiment went into garrison at Ghent; but 
the major and his wife went to winter in Rotterdam, where, as 
the editor remarks, they were ‘remote from many snares and 
temptations to which they would have been exposed in the 
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garrison.’ Evidently Ghent was more frivolous than Rotterdam ; 
yet it is hard to imagine what kind of ‘ snares ’ could have caught 
this pious couple even there. 

At Oudenarde in the following year (July 11, 1708) the 
major’s regiment was not closely engaged, but he had some cause 
for anxiety over the direction of the French retreat, which took 
them to Ghent, where Mrs. Blackader was residing : ‘ My dearest 
concern is now in the midst of the enemy [at Ghent]; yet she is 
kept safe and in peace. They are fettered and restrained as the 
lions in Daniel’s den, that they can do no harm.’ 

At the siege of Lille he was detailed for a special enterprise 
with 400 Grenadiers. Here is a picture of ‘ going over the top’: 


Near seven, the signals being given by all our cannon and bombs going 
off together, I gave the word upon the right, ‘ Grenadiers, in the name of 
God, attack!’ Immediately they sprung over the trenches and threw 
their grenades into the counterscarp ; but they fell into some confusion, 
I then ordered out fifty more to sustain them, and went out myself, and in 
a little time I got a shot in the arm. . . . All the other officers being 
wounded, I thought it my duty to stay awhile and encourage the grenadiers 
to keep their warm post. About a quarter of an hour afterwards, the fire 
continuing very hot, I got another shot in the head, I then thought it was 
time to come off. 


Fortunately, neither of these wounds turned out very serious ; 
but they ended this campaign for him. 

There is a ghastly picture of the field of Malplaquet 
(September 11, 1709) : 


In all my life I have not seen the dead bodies lie so thick as they were 
in some places about the retrenchments, particularly at the battery where 
the Dutch Guards attacked. For a good way I could not go among them, 
lest my horse should tread on the carcases that were lying, as it were, 
heaped on one another. ... The potsherds of the earth are dashed 
together, and God makes nations a scourge to each other to work His holy 
ends by sweeping sinners off the face of the earth. It is a wonder to me the 
British escape so cheap, who are the most Heaven-daring sinners in this 
army. 


Writing to his wife, he says : ‘ Now I send you a new Ebenezer, 
and one of the greatest of my whole life.’ It must have required 
no common degree of faith to encounter the dispensations of an 
outraged Deity in company with these ‘ Heaven-daring sinners,’ 
who, perhaps fortunately for the success of our arms, concentrated 
their minds on earthly risks alone. 

He got his lieutenant-colonelcy out of this campaign, after a 
tedious ‘ courting ’ of great men, including the Duke himself. He 
much preferred to ‘ let Providence work its work for me.’ 

He was to have one more Ebenezer. At the siege of Douay 
(1710) his regiment was constantly in the trenches, and he risked 
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his life daily. On one occasion the French, by a sudden sortie, 
had put another regiment to panic flight, and, thinking to repeat 
the success at the same spot, came out again. But the gallant 
Cameronians were not easily caught napping. As their lieutenant- 
colonel writes : 


In the morning the French made a sally from the town upon that post 
where our regiment was. It was a little before break of day. They came 
on silently, expecting to surprise us ; but, by the goodness of Providence, 
we were ready. Our sentinels gave us warning, and we put ourselves in a 
posture and received them so warmly that they immediately retired in 
confusion without firing a shot. 


He is more than ever alive to the sufferings of his men: 
‘Many poor soldiers at this siege are exposed night and day to 
fatigue and danger, and get no sleep one night in a week.’ How 
familiar this sounds to modern ears. But at that time the nation 
at large looked on, at a comfortable distance across the water, 
at the exploits of their despised, ill-paid soldiery in the ‘ cockpit 
of Europe,’ and could find no sympathy for those that survived 
and returned to England, disbanded and treated as rogues and 
vagabonds. 

Here is another illuminating entry, which artillery officers 
should appreciate: ‘Our post was not so exposed to sorties as 
the last, but more to the bombs, etc., and most to our own, 
which, falling short of the town, did incommode us. . . .” 

The next year was the gallant veteran’s last in the Army ; he 
began to weary of this incessant campaigning, and, as he puts 
it in a letter to the Duke, ‘ my grey hairs, increasing fast upon 
me, do give me notice that it is time I should think of a retreat.’ 
He was given permission to retire from the service, and previous 
to this had arranged for the sale of his commission for the 
sum of 2500/. 

Thus honourably ended his military career. He says: 


I was melancholy at parting with some of my kind friends and the 
corps I have lived in these twenty-two years, . . . for with my lieutenant’s 
partisan I passed over to this country about twenty-one years ago, and now 
the Lord sends me out of the Army with abundance of reputation and the 
conveniences of life. 


Few have ever earned those conveniences more thoroughly. 
He had acquired, too, all unconsciously, a broadened outlook on 
life. The young lieutenant who could see in those around him 
nothing but bands of sinners, and who viewed the corpses of his 
comrades on the battle-field with the detachment of one specially 
protected by God’s mercy, had come, as a grey-haired veteran, to 
realise that not only the wicked are ‘swept off,’ and to find 
himself broug;ut, on more than one occasion, to the brink of 
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death. He had learned to honour the talent of his great captain 
and to take his orders unquestioningly, seeing, perhaps, at last 
that the Creator of all things permits His feeble creatures to fight 
their own battles their own way. The hard trade of a soldier 
had a healing influence on his over-sensitive conscience. After 
all, he may have reflected, duty, even a soldier’s duty, well 
performed, would cover many other failings and be the supreme 
test at the last roll-call. 
A. G. Barrp SMITH. 


The Editor of THE NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot underiake to 
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